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BITBRATURS. 
ODE._WELCOME TO SPRING. 


FROM “SONGS OF SPRING.”—BY ELEANOR DARBY. 


Raise, vocal lyre, the song of pleasure,— 
Her light, calesaind, airy measure ; 
For see, o’er all the smiling land, 
Spring blithely waves her hawthorn wand, 
And pours her bloomy treasure ! 
Forests ope their leafy arms 
To embrace her budding charms; 
Grateful flowerets kiss her feet, 
Jocund airs enamoured greet 
The bright enchantress who all hearts can cheer, 
Soft Spring—the sweetest season of the year! 


With brow of sunshine, breath of balm, 
She dances o’er the hills, and drops 
A shower of blossoms on the fruit-tree tops, 
A gush of green on mead and woody copse. 
The birds sing, ‘mid the entrancing calm, 
‘ Hail, thou who dost a likeness bear 
To all that’s young, and fresh and fair! 
Around thee frolic Hope and Joy, 
And he the roguish archer-boy, 
Who shoots in every month, but ne’er so well 
As from a verual yiolet-purpled dell ! 


What though thine early flowers soon flee? 
Others arise with equal sweets imbued ; 
Nature hath ail in thee 
The fabled fount of youth, each year renewed!’ 
Thus chaunt they in their artless glee ; 
And cannot we from the wise warblers learn 
Repining discontent to spurn? 
What though one bliss may fade away ? 
Let’s seize another and be gay ; 
Cull from the thorniest brier its fragrant rose, 
Then shall we quaff delight whose spring exhaustless flows! 


——_——_—__ — 
SOPHIA OF WOLFENBUTTEL.* : 


{We have on a former occasion published an article iu reference to this 
extraordinary case. ] 

Carolina Christina Sophia of Wolfenbuttel, sister of the wife of the empe- 
ror Charles VI., was united in marriage to the Prince Alexis, son and pre. 
sumptive heir of Peter the Great, czar of Muscovy. In her were mingled 
the hhirest gifts of nature and education ; lovely, graceful, with a penetrat- 
ing and cultivated mind, and a soul tempered and governed by virtue ; yet 
with all these rare gifts, which softened and won every other heart, she was 
nevertheless an object of aversion to Alexis, the most brutal of mankind.— 
More than once the unfortunate wife was indebted for her life to the use of 
antidotes to counteract the insidious poisons administered to her by her hus- 
band. At length the barbarity of the prince arrived at its climax: by an in- 
human blow, he reduced her to so wretched a state, that she was left for 
dead. He himself fully believed that which he so ardently desired, and 
tranquilly departed for one of his villas, calmly ordering the funeral rites to 
be duly celebrated 

But the days of the unfortunate princess were not yet terminated. Under 
the devoted care of the Countess of Koningsmark, her lady of honour, who 
had been present at the horrible event, she slowly regained health and 
strength, while her fictitious obsequies were magnificently performed and 
honoured throughout Muscovy, and nearly all the European courts assumed 
mourning for the departed princess. This wise aud noble Countess of Kon- 
ingsmark, renowned as the mother of the brave marshal of Saxony, perceiv- 
ed that, by not seconding the fortunate deceit of the Prince Alexis, and the 
nation in general, and by proclaiming her recovery, the unhappy Princess 
Carolina, already the sport of such cruel fate, would expose herself to perish 
svoner or later by a more certain blow. She therefore persuaded her wretch- 
ed mistress, who had scarcely strength to undertake the journey, to seck 
refuge in Paris, under the escort of an old man, a German domestic. Having 
collected as much money and jewellery as she was able, the princess set out, 
with her faithful servant, who remained with her in the character of father, 
which he sustained during his life ; and truly he possessed the feelings and 
tenderness, as wellas the semblance, ef a parent. r 
The tumult and noise of Paris, however, rendered it a place of sojourn ill 
— to the mind of Carolina, and to her desire of concealment. Her 
small establishment having been increased by asingle maid-servant, she ac- 
cordingly embarked for Louisiana, where the French, who were then in 
possession of this lovely portion of North America, had formed extensive 
colonies. 
Orleans, than she attracted the attention of every one. There was in that 
ow 9 a young man, named Moldask, who held an office in the colony; he 
iad travelled much in Russia, aad believed that he recognised the fair stran- 
ger; buthe knew not how to pesuade himself that the daughter-in-law of 
the Czar Peter could in reality be reduced to so lowly a condition, and he 
dared not betray to any one his suspicions of her identity. He offered his 
friendship and assistance to her supposed father ; and soon his attentive and 
Pleasing manners rendered him so acceptable to both, that a mutual intima- 
cy induced them to join their fortunes, and establish themselves in the same 
habitation. 

it was not long before the news of the deathof Alexis reached them 
through the public journals. Then Moldask could no longer conceal his 
doubts of the true condition of Carolina, and finding that he was not deceiy- 
ed, he offered with respectful generosity to abandon his pursuits, and to sac- 
rifice his private fortune, that he might reconduct her to Moscow, But the 
semper nn whose bitterest moments had been there passed, preferred, after 
her adventurous flight, to live far from the dazzling splendour of the court 
in tranquillity aud honourable obscurity. She thanked the noble-hearted 
Moldask ; but implored him, instead of such splendid offers, to preserve her 
secret inviolable, so that nothing might trouble her present folicity, He 
promised, and he kept his promise : his heart ardently desired her happi- 
ness, in which his owu felicity was involved. Living under the same roof, 
in daily communion, their equal age and ardent feelings kindled in the young 
man’s soul a livelier flame than mere friendship ; but respect controlled it, 
and he concealed his love in his own bosom. 
oy. length —— domestic, who, in the character of father, had shielded 
ae Eemcens, Glee, and was followed to the tomb by the sincere grief of his 
a mistress—a just recompense for such fidelity. Propriety forbade 
an become ng a2 a — inhabit together the same dwelling after 
ats he, tan ehiines ented A but loved her good fame more, and explain- 
elnetan cs co Ap ° that it was necessary he should seek another 
" " she, already renounced all thought of pride and rank, 


Bs This extraordinary, but, we believe, true 
Novelie Morali of Francesco Soave. 


story, is translated from the 


Scarcely was the young and beautiful stranger arrived at New | 


were content to assume a name dearer and more sacred still than that of 
friend. He gave her no reason to doubt that vanity, instead of love, was the 
origin of this proposal, since the princess herself was firm in her desire to 
remain happy in private life. With all delicacy he sought toassure her that 
he could not but remember, in case of arefusal, that it wus scarcely unde- 
served. Nor could he ever forget how much was exacted from him, by the 
almost regal birth of her to whose hand he thus dared aspire. 

Love, and her desolate and defenceless condition, induced the princess 
willingly to consent; and, in constituting his felicity, she increased her own. 
Heaven blessed so happy a union ; and in due time an infant bound still 
closer the marriage tie Thus Princess Carolina, born of noble blood, des- 
tined to enjoy grandeur, homage,even a throne, having abandoned the mag- 
nificence of her former state, in private life fulfilled all the duties of nature 
and of society. a Faate ; 

Years passed happily on, until Moldask was attacked with disease, which 
required the aid of a skilfal surgeon. Carolina was unwilling to confide a 
life so precicus and beloved to the care of surgeons of doubtful skill, and 
therefore resolved to visit Paris. She persuaded her husband to sell all 
their possessions, and to embark. The winds were propitious to this pil- 
grimage ; and the medical skill of Paris restored Moldask to health. Bemg 
now perfectly cured, the husband sought employment on the island of Bour- 
bon, and was successful. 

Meanwhile, the wife was one day walking with her graceful little girl in 
a public garden, as was her wont. She sat down on a green bank, and con- 
versed with her child in Germaa, when tlie marshal of Saxony passing by, 
was struck with the German accent, and stayed to observe them. She re- 
cognuised him immediately, and, fearing the same from him, bent her eyes to 
the ground. Her blushes and confusion convinced the marshal that he was 
not mistaken ; aud he cried out, ‘How, madame? Whatdo I see? Is it 
possible ?’? Carolina suffered him not to proceed, but drawing him aside, 
she declared herself, praying him to keep sacred the needful secret, and to 
return with her to her dwelling, where she might with greater care and 
security explain her situation. The marshal was faithful to his promise ; 
visited the princess many times, though with all due precaution, and heard 
and admired her history. He wished to inform the king of l’rance, that 
this august lady might be restored to her rightful honours and rank, and 
that he himself might thus complete the good work begun by his mother 
the Countess of Koningsmark. But Carolina wished neither to consent, nor 
openly to oppose his generous design. She asked him to defer his project, 
until certain plans now pending were accomplished, the termination of 
which could not be long delayed. Thus she, too happy in being united toa 
wise and virtuous consort, and contented to live in happy obscurity, kept the 
marquis at bay. 

Near the end of the specified time he again visited her, and learned that, 
two days previous, she had departed with her husband for the isle of Bour- 
bon. He quickly informed the king of all, who gave orders, through the 
governor of the island, that Moldask and his wife should be treated with 
the greatest consideration. Afterward he treated with the Empress Maria 
Theresa in what way her august aunt should be restored to the splendour 
due to her rank. The haughty wife, and mother of the czar, knew how to 
please the most Christian king, and not less generously sent letters to Caroli- 
na, in which she invited her to Vienna, promising to overwhelm her with 
distinctions. But Carolina, foreseeing that a return to her pristine rank at 
this regal court would debar her from fulfilling the sweet duties of wife and 
mother, in which all her felicity consisted, refused this offer courageously, 
but without haugbtiness. ‘I am so used,’ she said to the officer who pro- 
posed to reconduct her to the court, ‘I am so used to this domestic and 
private life, that I will never change it. Neither to be near a throne, nor 
to receive the greatest homage, nor to enjoy riches, nor even to possess the 

universe, would give me the shadow of the pleasure and delight I feel at 
this moment.’ So saying, she tenderly embraced the one and the other of 
her dear family. 

She lived long with her husband and daughter, serene and contented, 
dividing her cares and occupations between assisting and amusing the one, 
and educating the mind and heart of the other. Death snatched from her, 
within a sbort interval, these two beloved ones, who had filled her heart 
with such sweet emotions ; and for a long time that heart was a prey to 
one only sentiment of the deepest grief. Yet not even this sorrow affected 
her so much, but that she believed the unhappiness of grandeur to be still 
greater. She constantly refused the repeated invitations to Vienna; and, 
accepting only a small pension from the liberality of the empress, she retir- 
ed to Vitry, near Paris, where she wished still to pass under the name of 
Madame Moldask ; but it was impossible longer to conceal her high birth 
and illustrious ancestry. | Notwithstanding this, she never abandoned her 
accustomed simplicity and retirement of life, in which alone she had begun 
to find, and found to the last, true felicity. 


—_—_—_~a—_ 
THE ITALIAN POETS. 


FIRST ARTICLE.—BERNARDO TASSO. 

We have often thought of seeking to interest our readers by a series of ar- 
ticles on the Italian poets. Of all poets of whatever age or country, Dante 1s 
| perhaps the greatest, and is certainly the poet whose stupendous work most 
entirely chains down the almost reluctant imagination of the reader. Pro- 
metheus bound to his rock, and struggling against oppression and alien pow- 
er, is almost an inadequate type of the reader's mind in this strange captiv- 
ity. In the drama of 4schylus there are hymns of the nymphs of ocean and 
earth evermore seeking to console and appease the suffering son of Titan. 
A music of divine humanity, more heart-thrilling than the imagination of the 
Grecian poet has given to these beautiful impersonations, breaths in every 
line of Dante; but still it is long before the thought of the possibility ofa 
perfect reconcilement comes ; and the perfect triumph of the poet is measur- 
ed by our struggles against it. Of this great poet itis our wish to write, but 
we must postpone the accomplishment of the wish for a little while. Of 
Petrarch too, we feel that we have much to say; of Ariosto too, and Tasso, 
who, if not the greatest poet, has certainly produced the most perfect and 
| most truly beautiful poem of modern literature. 

At this moment, however, we are writing at a distance from books, and 
can do little more than communicate to our readers our intention of future 
papers on the Italian poets. We had, indeed, intended at once to draw our 
readers’ attention to the life and writings of Tasso, but this must be for a little 
while delayed, as it would be scarce possible to give an intelligible account 
of his early life without some mention of Beruardo Tasso, whose fortunes 
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still resent what they call the treason of Tasso. Of this a curious instance is 
told in the Memoirs of Rossini, by Count Stendhal. 

‘In the year 1816, I was,’ says Stendhal, ‘in one of the largest cities of 
Lombardy. Some rich amateurs, who had established a citizens’ theatre 
there, splendidly decorated, conceived the idea of celebrating the arrivat 
within their walls of the Princess Beatrice d’Este, the mother-in-law of the 
Emperor Francis. They caused an entire new opera, both words and mu- 
sic, to be prepared in her honour, which is the greatest compliment that can 
be paid to any one in Italy. The poet founded the opera on a comedy by 
Goldoni, called Torquato Tasso. On the evening before the performance, 
the princess’s chamberlain called on some of the distinguished citizens who 
intended to do themselves the honour of singing before her, and told them 
that it was not very respectful to recal, in the presence of a princess of the 
House of Este, the name of Tasso, 2 man who had behaved so ill to that il- 
lustrious family. The lady's sensibility was respected, and the name of 
Lope de Vega substituted for that of Tasso.’ 

To this fastidious lady the work of Serassi was dedicated, and the infer- 
ence is not an unreasonable one, that the narrative of Tasso’s life was col- 
oured by the biographer, so as to suit the prejudices of his patroness. Of 
all Tasso’s biographers, Ginguené appears to us the best. The romantic love 
of Tasso for the Princess Leonora seems to us as distinctly proved, as any 
such fact can be, where the evidence is of that kind that includes love vers- 
es, and such other manifestations of a “ perturbed spirit.” There is, no 
doubt, more reason to give credit to Tasso’s poems as true records of real 
events, than to such compositions in ordinary circumstances, but yet we own 
we think his strongest assertions of his poems being inspired by real passion, 
give small support to those who woald gather from them the actual story of 
his life. The sonnet with which Vasilini’s collection commences, opens 
with a statement which is the foundation of Rossini’s theories. 


‘Vere fur queste gioie et questi ardori, 
Ond’ in piansi et cantai, con vario carme.’ 


*True were the loves and transports which I sung’ 
And over which [ weptin varied rhyme.’* 


How much, and how little can be made out of such things, the English 
reader can judge. who has ever examined the narratives built out of Shaks- 
peare’ssonnets. What is the chance of our now making out what they sought 
to disguise? The ¢ru¢h of poetry is a trath not inconsistent with fiction, and 
it Rossetti’s theories have any plausibility, it altogether depends on i 
truth being not alone different in kind, but actually contrasted with veracity. 








and whose studies influenced in a very remarkable manner those of his 
|} 8OMn 
| A little book lately published in America has just reached us, which we | 
at first had some thoughts of reviewing. It is entitled “ Conjectures and | 
Researches on the Love, Madness, and Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso, by 
tichard Henry Wilde.” 

The subject which Mr. Wilde has discussed is an interesting oue, and we 
wish that we could lead some true poet to the study of Tasso’s letters and 
shorter poems, which have not been yetsufficiently examined. Mr. Wiffen has 
| done something to illustrate the most obscure parts of Tasso’s life, with, 
| however, too strong disposition to deny, as far as possible, the fact of Tasso’s 
jinsanity. Dr. Black dwells on his insanity, as if it alone were sufficient to 
po! for all his sufferings. Serassi is throughout the apologist of the 
House of Ferrara, whose deseendants. it would seem, atter three centuries, 








The language of Tasso is not inconsistent with any of the theories which 
have been suggested, and in spite of all that has been of late years done, 
we think the story of his loves, as told by his friend Manso, just as probable 
as any other later speculations on the subject. ' 

The circumstances of Bernardo Tasso’s life influenced in a remarkable 
degree those of Torquato. The family were of respectable rank, but the 
earliest notices in which they were mentioned by the name of T'assi being 
but of the twelfth century, the heralds of the day sought to identify them 
with the Torriani, Lords of Milan; and Manso, who was followed by most of 
the Italian writers, adopts the flattering account. The fable is isproved 
by Serassi with more anxiety than such a thing is worth, for families as well 
as natious must be permitted to have their fables. The locality in which 
the 7'assi were first known was Almenno, on the river Brembo, about five 
miles from Bergamo. Corneillo, a mountain fastness on the Brembo, was 
their chief residence, and they were known as wealthy aud powerful lords. 
Omedeo Tasso is recorded as the first inventor of regular posts, and his dc- 
scendants were the L apne wemagl acre of Italy, Flanders, Germany, and 
Spain, In Spaiv and Flanders, individuals of the Tassi were enobled and 
became the founders of great families. In Germany they attained the rank 
of sovereign princes. 

Bergamo was, as we have said, the birth place of the tribe; and here was 
born Bernardo Tasso, the father of the great poet. His parents died during 
his earliest infancy, and he, with two sisters, were left dependant on the 
care of his maternal uncle, Loigi Tasso, Bishop of Recanati. The uncle was 
a good man and faithful to the duties which Providence had thus imposed on 
him; but the times were unsettled, and the bishop was murdered during a 
visit to a country villa. Young Bernardo Tasso, destitute and distressed, 
left his country at the age of seventeen, in search ofemployment. Bernardo 
was a poet, and in love with a lady, who had the honour of being celebrated 
by Ariosto, Ginevra Malatesta. Bernardo was a poet, however, after the 
manner of Petrach, and as Laura was clothed under the image of a laurel, 
Ginevra suggested to her admirer the juniper tree. Ginevra, however. mar- 
ried another, and Bernardo bewailed the calamity in a Platonic sonnet, 

Bernardo, however, had to make out the means of life, and literature even 
then gave the meansof existence ; miserable, no doubt, and precarious, withall 
the fluctuations and uncertainties of frequent depeudance. The number of 
courts, in the several states into which Italy was divided, which kept up a 
continued communication with each other, gave employment to literary men 
in the capacity sometimes of ambassadors, sometimes of secretaries. Ber- 
nardo’s first employment was in the service of Count Guido Rangone, Gen- 
eral of the Pontifical Forces. As secretary to this nobleman he was sept to 
Paris to urge Francis the First to hasten his army iuto Italy, for the purpose 
of liberating the pope who was imprisoned by the Imperialists. We next 
find him in the service of the Duchess of Ferrara; and, soon after, his wan- 
dering life led him from her service to Padua and thence to Venice, in one 
temporary occupation or another. At Venice he collected and printed his 
poems, and dedicated them to his old flame, Ginevra Malatesta. Dr. Black 
enables us to give our readers a specimen of his poems, and the way in which 
he consoled himself for her marriage. 


Since the great ruler, whom the fates obey, 

To other arms resigns thy fleeting bloom ; 

Since to a happier youth he pleased to doom 
That form, which, though so fair, is yet but clay ; 
Oh, still, Ginevra! still permit to stay 

With me thy soul, to cheer this cheerless gloom; 

Leave that blessed soul, which shall survive the tomb. 
And pure return to unpolluted day. 

"Twas this I loved—’twas not the mortal frame; 

Or, if L loved that peerless frame of thine, 

‘Twas as the mind’s attire it raised my flame. 

Oh, then, to me, to me the soul resign ; 
His be its veil—for higher is the claim, 

Than mortal recompense of love like mine. 


Never were the rights of husband and lover more amicably adjusted, and 
the Platonic sonnet was the subject of universal admiration. That his mis- 
tress has married another has, perhaps, before Bernardo’s time, and since, 
been felt by many a lover as no small relief; still, to lose the mortal and im- 
perfect part of the body, and to have for ever before the intellectual vision 
the image of the pure and celestial soul, has seldom been so distinctly de- 
scribed asa very great comfort. The sonnet got at once into fashion; Rus- 
celli tells us that every body of distinction had it by heart. It was repeated 
by the adventurous lover to the object of his adoration, when uncertain how 
his addresses might be received. Ginevra, however, was in no great dan- 
ger, as her lover lived, for the most part, at a safe distance trom the home 
where the frail and perishable part, which was confided to her husband's 








* Wilde’s Conjectures. 
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care, was preserved. The volume of poems came into the hands of Sanse- 
verino, Prince of Salerno, and Beruardo became his secretary. The prince 
and his wife were fond of poetry, and Bernardo, under the inspiration of 
their patronage and praise, published another volume of verses. g 

In 1535 Beruardo accompanied the prince to Tunis, in the expedition of 
Charles the Fifth to Africa, and in two years after to Spain. On his return 
he again published a volume of poems, and the diplomatic service on which 
he was engaged had procured him the means of comparative independence. 
In 1539, in the forty-sixth year of bis age, he married Porzia Rossi. The 
marriage connected him with many of the principal families of Italy ;he was 

romised with his wife a considerable dowry. 

Soon after his marriage he withdrew from active life, and retired to Sor- 
rento. His letters describe the scenesamong which he lived as of great 
beauty. . 

$ A says he, ‘is so delightful, that it was feigned by the poets to 
have been the residence of the syrens. I call this city delicious, not be- 

cause it abounds with pleasures which entice to voluptuousness, but with 
such as are suitable to the health and pleasure of the mind and body. Here 
I have recalled my mind, which was wont to be hurried from one business 
to another, as a bird from bough to bough; I have recalled it to studies In 
sucha manner that I hope a birth will be produced, which will soon come to 
light, to ornament, and to embellish itself by the mirror of your judgment.’ 
‘Alas! for the dreams of poets—the “ Amadis,” on which he hoped to huild 
an imperishable name, still, indeed, exists; but who has read it! _ ‘ 

Never perhaps was man more happy than Bernardo, at this riod ot his 
life. His wife was a woman who enjoyed, and who deserved his love.— 
His first child, Cornelia, was already Coes. and was, in her infancy, re- 
markable for beauty and intelligence. His home was in the most delight- 
ful climate on earth, and in the midst of the most beautiful scenery. His 
language, in speaking of himself and his happiness, is that of a man intoxi- 
cated with delight. He was a religious man too; and while his letters of- 
ten tell us of muses, and syrens, and the gods and demigods of Parnassus, 
we find that his language is not inconsistent with a christian temper of 
thought. The metamorphoses of heathenism are natural in a land where clas- 
shed Lestaiare and classical feeling never altogether ceased. In the corres- 
pondence of learued men with each other, the classical writers supplied 
not alone the forms of expression, but the very substance of thought. The 
letters on the business of familiar life were free from this pedantry, and 
we find Bernardo, in one to his sister, thus describing his mee 9 ‘My 
daughter is very beautiful, and affords me great hopes that she will lead a 
virtuous aud honourable life. My infant son is before God, our Creator, and 
prays for your salvation. My Porzia is within two months of her confine- 
ment; whether a son or daughter, it shall be supremely dear to me: only 
may God, who gives it me, grant that it may be born with his fear: pray, 

together with the holy nuns, that the Almighty may preserve the mother, 
a this world is my highest joy.’ , 

Torquato Tasso, the child who was thus welcomed into the world with 
expectation and prayer, was born at Sorretto, on the 11th of March, 1544. 
A few days before his birth, his father was summoned from his retreat at 
Sorretto. In the preceding year, the fortress of Carignan, in Piedmont, 
had been taken by the Imperial forces, and was now invested by the forces 
of Francis the First, commanded by the Covnt D’Enghien. 

The Prince of Salerno, as General of the Italian Infantry. joined the 
Spanish army, and with him went his secretary, Bernardo. 

The imperialists were defeated, but the Prince of Salerno distinguished 
himself in ihe battle, and still more in the retreat. Inthe next year Ber- 
nardo returned home to behold his wonderful child, of whose genius a thou- 
sand incredible stories had reached him. At six months old. it was said, 
he spoke distinctly, and with considerable fluency ; a gift which, however, 
did not prevent his stuttering in after life. Nothing but the infantine voice 
told of the infant. He reasoned acutely, explained his thoughts lucidly, 
and answered avery question that was ae to him. He rarely wept, and 
was never seen to laugh ; he announced by his conduct, from the dawn of 
life, that he was destined for something great. Alas, for the future happi- 
ness of children, in whom there is the determination to see, and to oulti- 
vate in childhood other powers than those of the mere animal brain! In 
this unhappy hot-bed nurture are the seeds of all disease; early death is 
the best result that can come of such treatment, but evils more than death 
are more frequently the consequence. The child was, at an early age, sent 
to school, taught by the Society of Jesuits, near Naples. To this school the 
young Torquato was sent: his mother frequently sent him before daybreak, 
with alanthorn carried before him, to show him the road. From his sev- 
enth to his tenth year, he continued mnder their care. He perfectly learn- 
ed Latin, and made great progress in Greek, and in his tenth year recited, 
in public, verses and orations which were heard with admiration. 

While this part of his education was in progress, Bernardo was, for the 
most part, alsent from his family. The conduct of his master, the Prince 
of Salerno, it is not quite easy to explain. The position of an independent 
Italian prince is one of those anomalies which, even in peaceful times, is 
apt to baffle all conjecture as to either the proper rights or the duties of the 
person so placed; but with Italy as the battle-ground, and in wars such as 
those of Charles the Fifth and Francis, the difficulties may well be imag- 
ined svch as to make us hesitate to pronounce or to form an opinion on con- 
duct which, in any view, is scarcely reconcileable with our notions of fidel- 
ity. The independence of small states is at all times a fiction; and though 
we freely admit that actual allegiance may not have been due from the 
Prince of Salerno to either of the great contending powers, yet we feel it 
impossible not to regard his change of sides, as convenience seemed to 
aie one or the other the more desirable, a somewhat shabby sort of be- 

haviour. We have said that he distinguished himself in the unsuccessful 
defence of Carignan. 

After this, he went to the imperial court, attended by Bernardo. Soon 
after, Bernardo was allowed to return to his family. In the year 1547, in- 
cidents occurred fatal to Sanseverino’s interests. Don Pedro de Toledo 
was viceroy of Naples, a lover of the fine arts—zealous, earnest, impatient 
of all opposition. He was resisted by the principal families of Naples; and 
to aid himself in crushing their opposition, he sought—under pretence of 

reventing the spread of Luther’s opinions—to introduce the inyuisition.— 

he emperor and the pope favoured his views. An embassy was sent from 
the people and the nobles of a ; each appointed an ambassador: and 
Sanseverino represented the nobles. On the Prince’s arrival at Nuremburg 
he found that Don Pedro had already told the story in his old way. His 
brother ambassador wasscnt home with admonitions to the people to be 
quiet and obedient. They rose in indignation—made violent speeches— 
committed a few murders—cried craven—and delivered up their arms to 
the viceroy. Meantime Sanseverino was detained at Nuremburg, which 
he was forbidden to leave on pain of death. Bernardo soon joined him 
there. After a year’s delay he was permitted to return. Referring the 
insulting treatment which he had met at the imperial court to the artifices 
of the viceroy, he now condacted himself to him with everbearing haugh- 
tiness. {n Italy, insult isseldom unavenged, and an attempt was made to 
assassinate the prince, which, he had no doubt, was the act of the viceroy. 
Sanseverino sent his complaints to the emperor, which were disregarded. 
He was represented as a favourer of rebellion and heresy. He felt himself 
unsafe, and determined to transfer himself and his fortunes to the King of 
France. His secretary followed his fortunes ; or, to speak it more truly, 
shared his ruin. 

The news of the defection of the Prince of Salerno was followed at Na- 
ples by adecree declaring him a rebel, depriving him of his estates, and 
subjecting him, if taken, to the penalty of death; the property of his atten- 
dants was also confiscated, and thus everything was lost to Bernardo. His 
wife remained in Naples and the neighbourhood, scrambling with dishon- 

est brothers for her dowry, which they sought to avoid paying, on pretense 
of her husband’s joining in rebellion. Bernardo with difficulty obtained 
leave to return to Italy, and found temporary shelter in apartments assigned 
him in his palace by Cardinal Ippolito L., d’Este. Tasso was soon after 
sent for to Rome by bis father. The hope of being again able to reunite 
his family under the same roof, cheered Bernardo, when Carafta, whom he 
had known, became pope. But what are human calculations? In the 
very hour when this hope seemed not unreasonable, the news arrived of 
Porzia’s death. Bernardo believed that she was poisoned by her brothers- 
It is more probable thet she died of a broken heart—though such a termi. 
nation of her life would be far from acquitting, in any moral sense, of mur- 
der, those brothers who, for the purpose of depriving her and her children 
of their inheritence, not only relied on the circumstance of her husband’s 
being a rebel, and a banished man, but actually instituted a suit against the 
young Torquato, insisting that his going to his father to Rome must be re- 
garded as the act of one sharing in his father’s guilt. The child was little 
more than two years old when sentence of banishment was pronounced 

ainst the father, and was not twelve when this dishonest plea was insist- 
ed on. 

Bernardo, amid all his difficulties, did not abandon or forget his poem of 
Amadis. The loss of his wife was attended with the consolation that he 


might now take orders, and he applied for benefices to the King of France 

and to Margaret of Valois, whom he had celebrated in many a sonnet and 
canzonet. His supplications were disregarded—his interest, in fact, lay 
with persons of rank too high to be able to serve him at the time. The 
pope was fighting for existence with a prince who in the name of the pope, 
was taking possession of the papal territory. All was confusion. Rome 
itself, where Bernardo was with his son, was threatened, and the expec- 
tant abbot had to fly, with hissonin one hand, and two shirts and Amadis 
in the other. 











fhe Alvoion. 


It is not very easy to realize to ourselves the strange and vagabond life of 
a fellow like Bernardo at such a time. Living with princes on terms 
of distressing familiarity, yet dependent on their bounty for the means of 
livelinood—a fixed amount of payment being stipulated for their services, 
but that secured by nothing but the good will or good temper of their mas- 
ters: the reward of service always precarious, and the dismissal of the re- 
tainer being an incident not anlikely to occur at any moment; while his 
seeking to change his master was regarded as a sort of domestic treason ; 
it was, in truth, a miserable life, and Bernardo deeply felt it; a entleman, 
in everythiag except in birth, superior to his masters, and in birth their 
equal. ~ The Dake of Urbino now invited Bernardo to Pesaro, and assigned 
him a house, ‘ extremely fit,’ says Bernardo, ‘ for inspiring a poet.’ With 
him he seems to have remained for two years. His secretary, of course, 
while he continued to serve, followed the fortunes of his temporary master ; 
and in April, 1558, the Duke of Urbino, being appointed Captain-General of 
the King of Spain, imagined he might obtain Bernardo’s pardon, and recover 
his property. He suggested to Bernardo the fitness of dedicating the Ama- 
dis to Philip II. This involved a hundred changes in the poem, and seems 
to have vexed poor Bernardo as much as Tonson’s complimentary — 
of £neas’s nose, in the prints, to Virgil, irritated Dryden, when he saw the 
printer’s object was to propitiate King William. Amadis had been intended 
to appear with a dedication to the king of France. There were, besides 
numbers of sly lines here and there, long and ambitious episodes, praising 
the members of that royal House. These mustall go Amadis rimself, 
who was of the right royal House of France, was now made anew of the 
blood royal of Spain, as if poor Bernardo had the rights absolute of Lion 
King-at-Arms, or Clarencieux, and was dealing with a new-baked baronet. 
Bernardo made the necessary changes in the pedigree of Amadis, and went 
to Venice to superintend the printing of the poem. Here he was nominated 
secretary of the Academy of Venice, with a house, salary, and appoint- 
ments; and here his son, now of the age of fifteen, joined him. 

The Amadis was now the great occupation of father and son. Torquato 
transcribed the poem for the press. The sheets were sent to Sperone, a 
famous critic of the day, who fad begun his literary life with poetry, but 
failure had damped him into a temper proper for a critic. Changes were 
made both in what may be called the structural plan of Amadis, and in all its 
details, to accommodate it to the proud position it was intended to occupy. 
Sperone spoke of the poem with admiration, which might be well felt as 
ominous, if the author whom he praised chose to remember that the critic 
had already written voluminous essays to prove that Virgil had but slender 
claims to the rank of poet, and that Ariosto ought rather be called a gander 
than a swan. The Amadis had merits, however, which the critic was more 
competent to judge of than of either Virgil’s poem of Ariosto’s. The Ama- 
dis, considered as a romance, had a variety of subject which was wanting in 
Ariosto ; considered as an epic, the reader was not distracted by irrelevant 
episodes. It stood on the debateable ground between the romantic and 
fe and the critic predicted tor it a fame higher than romance or heroic 
song had yet attained. Bernardo, with a happy heart, at the command of 
the Duchess of Urbino, read a canto alond each day among acircle of learn- 
ed men. Courtiers crowded to hear. In vain did he tell of the despair of 
Amadis, and the jealousy of Oriana In vain was the attendance of maids of 
honour and pages commanded to hear the mighty minstrel. Each morning, 
for the first few days, the apartments were crowded with gentlemen, eager 
to listen, all of whom, before he ended, had disappeared. Bernardo found 
it at firsthard to account for this; but he soon satisfied himself of the cause, 
and noted down, as the only inference to be deduced from the circum- 
stance, that unity of action in its nature yields little delight, since he could 
not accuse himself of having failed in any one rule of art. The story of 
Amadis extended to an hundred cantos; the plan of the poet was, to sup- 
pose the tale recited from day to day, to a circle of admiring dames and 
cavaliers. Each canto was to open with a description of morning, calling 
less happy men to the cares of daily life, and summoning the gayer party to 
hear the poet’s narrative of old romance. Each evening was to bring its 
natural pause, and wes to be honoured with a due description. Bernardo 
was, against his will, overpersuaded to omit these descriptions from several 
of the cantos, and substitute the sort of moral reflections with which Ariosto 
and Spenser are in the habit of opening and concluding the divisions of their 
poems,\and which have been in our own time so gracefully imitated by Scott, 
and the authoress of Psyche. Some fifty or sixty descriptions, however, of 
morning remain in the Amadis. and itis wondertul with what skill the poet 
contrives to create something of variety in what would seem well calculated 
to secure a wearisome monotony. After numberless rehearsals, and altera- 
tions to meet the objections of critics, learned and unlearned, the Amadis at 
last +, Sheng to attract the attention of no one, and to disappoint all its au- 
thor’s hopes. One hundred and fifty copies were sent to lords and ladies 
celebrated in the work, from whom Bernardo complains that he received 
nothing butthanks and praise. The copy sent to Philip the Second was 
never even acknowledged. Had Bernardo followed the impulse of his own 
wishes and inscribed the poem to the King of France, orto Margaret of Va- 
lois, how different, in all probability, would have been the event! The 
Princes of Spain, and of Austria, have at all times neglected the claims of 
literature, and resented every manifestation of genius, as if it threatened an 
invasion of the rights of their privileged orders, with what ruinous effects 
on the fortunes of both Austria and Spain, it is not necessary to detail. 

The genins of his son precluded Bernardo from obtaining in after times, 
the fame which, under othercircumstances, musthave been his reward. His 
lustre, his very name, is eclipsed in the light of the greater Tasso. To the 
formation, however, of his son’s tastes, at a very critical period of life, the 
father’s favourite studies must have greatly contributed. The subject of 
narrative poetry, and the construction of a poem, which, without violating 
the laws of Aristotle, should possess the charm of romantic fiction, was the 
constant topic of Bernardo’s thoughts—was introduced in every conversa- 
tion, and in every private letter written or received by Bernardo. Whatever 
the topics of official correspondence might have been, which the secretary 
of Sanseverino and Urbino had to clothe in formal words, there can be no 
doubt that, though he is said to have been an excellent man of business, the 
— to which his mind most often recurred was the story which, from an 
early period ot life, he bore with him in peace and in war—in travel and in 
retirement. This was, to the poet, the true business of life. His official 
duties were but what supplied the means of living—means so precarious and 
dependent, that it is not wonderful to find him often speaking of them with 
disgust. Ariosto was the subject of his unbounded admiration. It does 
one’s heart good to see with what admiration true poets think of each other. 
‘Do you not hear,’ says Bernardo, in a letter dated from Venice, ‘do you not 
hear, every day, the passengers in the streets, the sailors in their boats, the 
youthful virgins in their chambers, singing for their disport the verses of 
Ariosto 1’ He appears even disposed to renounce his faith in the infallibility 
of Aristotle when Ire thinks of Ariosto, ‘I know not,’ says he, ‘ but if Aristotle 
were born in this age, and could read the delightful poem of Ariosto, if he 
could observe what rapture it universally inspires, | know not but he would 
change his opinion, aud consent that an heroic poem may be composed of 
many actions. His wonderful learning and judgment would lead him, per- 
haps, to hold up a different model from what he had done, and to prescribe 
new laws. For if the end which a good poet ought to propose be instruction 
and delight, it is easily seen that both these ont have been in a supreme 
degree attained by Ariosto. There is neither learned man, nor artizan, no 
youth, no maid, no old man, who can be satisfied with a single perusal of his 
——. Are not his stanzas the solace of the weary traveller, who deceives, 

»y singing them, the tediousness of the way? Hear you not how, every 
day, they are sung, and by every person, in the streets and in the fields 7° 

While Bernardo was thus occupying himself in the pursuits of poetical 
farne. he little knew how he was preparing the way for his son’s passing a 
life of the same colour as hisown. Few things could have grieved Bernar- 
do more than to anticipate his son’s abandoning the pleasant paths of pre- 
ferment for the enchanted gardens of peotry. The study of the civil law 
suggested to the anxious father a hope of independence for his son, less 
precarious than the service of princes. Like Petrarch and Ariosto, the 
young Tasso was sent to study law, and he, too, like Petrarch and Ariosto, 
was won away from the pursuit by the charm of poetry. He can be scarce- 
ly described as having commenced the study, for in the very year after he 
had gone to Padua for the purpose, he wrote his poem of Rinaldo—a work 
wonderful, when his age, at the time of its publication, is considered.— 
The Rinaldo in a very remarkable manner, anticipates the Jerusalem De- 
livered. The miraculous bark that conveys the knights from the Palace of 
Courtesy, is the same which bears Ubaldo and Charles to the enchanted 
gardens in the Fortunate Islands. The escape of Rinaldo from Floriana, in 
the juvenile poem, resembles that of the escape of the Rinaldo of the Jeru- 
salem from Armida. The sepulchre raised by magic to receive the knight 
of the tomb, is a fiction common to both the Rinaldo and the Jerusalem — 
The consummate beauty of the correspondent passages in the Jerusalem, 
have probably made the Rinaldo but little read. When Tasso’s father was 
told of the work, and asked to permit its publication, he consented, but with 
grief. He felt it in vain to struggle against the torrent of his son’s inclina- 
tions, and the poem was printed before Tasso, or Tassina, as they were fond 
of calling him, attained his eighteenth year. Tasso passed from Padua to 


the academy of Belogna, where his studies were to have been chiefly di- 
rected to philosophy and poetry; and here he commenced the Jerusalem. 
In 1664 he was appointed one of the attendants of Cardinal Lewis, of Este ; 
and in the next year, the twenty-first of his age, we find him fixed at Fer- 
rara, 

It was a moment of high hope. The house of Ferrara was, even in a 
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To Tasso’s imagination it was sacred ona thousand accounts, but most ofall, 
from its associations with the name of Boiardo and of Ariosto. How far the 
hopes of the young Tasso were realized must be the subject of another 





—— 


Bernardo Tasso continued to live for a few years more. He endeavoured 
to recall the Amadis to the minds of the great people to whom he had pre- 
sented it, but in vain. He then occupied himself in another epic poem, and 
amused himself by balancing the respective merits of himself and his son, 
‘Lam,’ said he, ‘the sweeter poet—Torquato the more learned;’ and 
he thus dreamed on till his seveuty-sixth year. He died at Mantua, where 
he had some appointment of a magisterial nature. Torquato arrived in 
time to receive his last breath. The houses of poets are not more sacred 
than that of kings, and though his son found him living, yet he found that 
all the property in the house, and the very furniture of the chamber of 
death, was already stolen by his servants. 

Death came to his relief on the 6th of September, 1569, and a monument 
was raised to him in Mantua, with the words ‘ Ossa Bernanpi Tasst.’ 
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HISTORY OF THE IRISH BRIGADE, ETC.« 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 


It would be singular, indeed, if the Irish were less ambitious of military 
lory than their neighbours, even the most phlegmatic of whom recall the 
eeds of their forefathers with a generous pride. But, hitherto, no nation 

of Europe has been so unfortunate in its military aspirations ; for, in point of 
fact, we have had comparatively little separate military a to refer to, 
and until now at least, that history has been handled by none but partizans: 
Cox, Story, and the rest of their school, doing what they could to depreci- 
ate and defame; O'Sullivan, Taafe, and such writers as the author of the 
‘Green Book,’ on the other side, jstraining all their powers of fancy ‘and 
imagination to magnify and exaggerate ; so that, between them, the subject, 
toan unprejudiced reader, must appear either coutemptible from its pal- 
triness on the one hand, or repulsive from its pretenzious on the other. 

Among the various improvements on which we have latterly had to con 
gratulate our countrymen, we may now reckon the establishment of a better 
school of history, not only in civil and ecclesiastical affairs, but where it was 
perhaps, for the reasons we have mentioned, more wanted than any where 
else in these long neglected or misused military matters. 

The memoir before us, which enables us to make this gratifying state- 
ment, is a posthumous work of the late Matthew O'Connor, of Mount Druid, 
a gentleman of long standing and eminence at the Irish bar, and who, for 
the last forty years, occupied a highly respectable position in society in 
Dublin. The Q’Connors trace their descent direct from the last native oc- 
cupant of the Irish throne, and still retain some of the lands which formed 
part of the patrimony of their royal predecessors Young Matthew, a 
scion of this royal stock, like other sons of Irish kings and younger brothers, 
was originally designed for the priesthood, and received his early education 
with that view at the Irish college at Rome. Here, we have heard, he 
prosecuted his studies with any thing but a good grace, having an especial 
distaste for the sacerdotal vocation, and an eager ambition to distinguish 
himself in some manly pursuit. His father, however, old Denis O'Connor 
of Balanagar, son of the venerable Charles, was inflexible; and little Mat- 
thew, while still a boy of fourteen, was compelled to act on his own ac- 
count, and quit their fustified college, which he did on foot, and with only 
a few crowns in his pocket. Our brave little fellow, however, pushed on 
to the French frontier, where he found the troops drawn up on parade, and 
presenting himself to the officers, enquired, were there any Irish gentlo- 
men in thatcorps? Immediately outstepped a bold cornet, who asked the 
boy who he was, and Matthew having told him, ‘Why, my brave lad,’ ex- 
claimed the other, with a hearty oath, ‘I am your own cousin, Dan M’Der- 
mott, of Coolavin, and right glad to see one of your father’s sons, and as long 
as I have a louis, they shall never make a priest of you, if you don’t like.’ 
So Daniel provided for the return of his young kinsman to Ireland, where 
he entered the only field of any promise then open to a gentleman of his 
religion, and became the lawyer, whom we all remember, with the swarthy 
visage, rusty wig, and excellent business bothon circuit and in town. But 
though an acute and successful lawyer, Matthew’s heart was with the ‘long 
sword, saddle, aud bridle’ of the celior though, we believe as loyal a sub. 
ject as any ruled over by the four sovereigns through whose reigns his long 
life extended, his favourite military theme was the campaigns and exploits 
of his countrymen in the French service. De Quincey, Davila, Feuquieres, 
the lives of Catinat and of Eugene divided his hours of study with Salkeld 
and Ventris; and the fields of Marsaglia, Luzzara, and Fontenoy, with their 
columns, their battalions, their squadrons, and batte’ es, occupied him alter- 
nately with the boundaries aud abuttals of his cle .¢s and loci in quidua, and 
with the marshalling of the effects of his testo‘vrs and intestates. The re- 
sult has been the present volume, which we are sorry he did mt live to per- 
fect, by the addition of a few chapters, which would have rehdered it the 
complete and standard work of which the subject is worthy, and to the pro- 
duction of which no other writer of the day was so competent as Mr. 
O’Connor. 

The original design of Mr. O’Connor appears to have been a mere memoir 
of the Brigade in the service of France, to undertake whic! he was induced 
as well by the natural bent of his mind, and the circumstances of his youth 
above adverted to, as by the possession of a series of official papers saluting 
to the Brigade, extracted from the military achieves of France, and present- 
ed to him by the late Colonel Montmorency Morres. These papers, print- 
ed with the present volume, form a cael appendix, especially interest- 
ing to those who understand the detail of military statistics, though by no 
means as acceptable to the general reader as the text of the work; but of 
these papers more anon. Inthe meantime let us continue to explain, that 
the original design of a separate history of the Brigade appears to have 
grown in the hands of its author into a comprehensive review of all the mil- 
itary services of his countrymen, both at home and abroad, from the wars 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, down to the latest exploits of the Trish regi- 
ments and recruits in the pay of France. This design, which would have 
conducted us as far as the sieges of Pondicherry and Quebec, if Mr. O’Con- 
nor had lived to carry it to its completion, has been cut short by his death 
at the point just preceding one of the most brilliant incidents of such a 
seenutivendie battle of Fontenoy, fought in 1727. Up to this point the 
narrative is continuous, and the matter new, varied, and, to the Irish reader 
especially, interesting in the highest degree, conveyed, too, in the dignified 
and avimated, though occasionally somewhat flowery style, which one 
might expect from an Irish gentleman of th» old school, and forming alto- 
gether one of the most agreeable presents that a just aud moderate nation- 
ality could at the present moment desire. 

An old lawyer, Mr. O’Connor knows the importance of making one good 
point early in his statement: and therefore, beginning with a modest apolo- 
gy against the charge of Voltaire, that the ‘ Irish, who show themselves the 
Dravest soldiers in France and Spain, have always behaved shamefully at 
home,’ he prepares the reader for a favourable reception of his defence, by 
putting one well-known exploit of his countrymen, achieved on their native 
soil, in a point of view that will probably strike the reader as not less forci- 
ble than new: 

‘ That the Irish, from the ninth to the eleventh century, were unable to 
free themselves from Danish and Saxon aggression, was a misfortune equally 
shared by Britain and France, in both of which countries those siete 
powers won territory to a large extent, and permanently established them- 
selves and their institujions; but neither France nor Britain has the glory of 
having expelled their invaders, after two centuries of oppression, in a pitch- 
ed battle, as the Irish, led by their national monarch, Brian Boroimbe, did 
at Clontarf. In the military annals of these ages, therefore, if the balance 
of valour were to be struck among the three nations we have named, it 
would incline, not to M. Voltaire’s countrymen, who submitted to the yoke 
of Rollo ; nor to the countrymen of those writers who have so often from 
England taunted us with his petulant observation ; but it would be awarded 
to us, who, from that very home in which they suppose us incapable of va- 
lour, set to both this example of successful warfare, which neither of them 
was able to imitate.’ 

But Mr. O'Connor finds nothing worth dwelling on in the ‘inglorious pet- 
ty contests’ which succeeded the Anglo-Norman invasion, and hastens from 
this incidental allusion to the exploits of King Brian, over the next four 
centuries, to what he terms‘ the first demonstration of a really national 
kind made by the Irish since their subjugation, when, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the great House of O’ Neil began to measure arms with its opponents in 
an open war of independence.’ ; 
We are all sufficiently familiar with the history of this rebellion, and for 
our own part we can say no more for Mr. O’Connell’s review of it, so far as 
the mere detail of events goes, than that we give him credit for having made 
some of the rarer printed authorities contribute their quota of information 10 
an animated and scholar-like style The battle of the Blackwater, in which 
the Irish unquestionably achieved a very signal victory over the queen’s 
forces, is, as might naturally be expected, dwelt on with considerable pat 


ticularity of detail, and with not a little of what the impartial reader will 
probably allow to be a just national pride ; but while Mr. O’Connor tri- 
umphs in the successes of his countrymen, he is no niggard of his praise te 

* Military History of the Irish Nation, including a Memoir of the Irish 
Brigade in the service of France. With an appendix of official papers, Tes 
lating to the Brigade, from the Archives at Paris. By the late Matthew 





period of princely magnificence, distinguished for its surpassing spleudour. 


O'Connor, Esq. Dublin: Hodges and Smith 3vo. 1845. 
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the valiant veteran whom they overthrew, and honours the memory of Sir 
Henry Bagnall, the English commander, with the tribute of a enerous e8- 
teem for his fine qualities asa soldier. Sentiments of this kind are among 
the rarities of [rish history; and we know of no more auspicious poet ¢ 
the progress we are making, and of no better guarantee for continuing ad- 
vancement in right feeling, than the exhibition of such seutimenis as here 
make their appearance, for the first time, in our day at least, on the part of a 
writer on this side of the question, in the pages of this worthy Irish- 
man. Contrasting the high tone and the gentlemanly and soldier-like can- 
dour of Mr. O’Connor with the spiteful taunts and low-caste detractions of 
most of the Irish advocates who have preceded him, we find ourselves, as 
it were, breathing a purer air in his pages, and feel ourselves safe, as in the 
gociety of a gentleman and a man of honour.’ ; ; 

As we have said the first chapter, containing the ‘ Campaign of Tyrone, 
presents nothing new to the well-read historian, and may even appear defi- 
cient in some matters now pretty generally known to our better accom- 
plished scholars. For example, Mr. O'Connor does not appear to have been 
aware of the fact that a large portion of Bagnall’s force at the Blackwater 
was Irish. The queen's standard was carried by young Fitzpatrick. of U pper 
Ossory ; and the guidance and protection of the retreat fell on Myles O’Reil- 
ly the Handsome, the queen’s tanist of Eastern Breiffuey. There is no more 
Lerectetiie passage iu all our annals than Lewis O’Clery’s account of this 
‘breach of Bealathbuy,’ with his apologetic preface, deprecating the censure 
of the Saxon doctors for anything that might appear vainglorious or insulting 
to the vanquished, Amid the crowd of defeats and calamities sustained by 
the Irish during their contest against the superior civilization of England, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, it is well that there should be at least one undisputed 
item on the weaker side of the account, to prevent the excess of insolence 
on the one hand, and of despondency on the other: for, where people’s lots 
are cast together, nothing more conduces to a quict life than mutual re- 
spect. 

<~ connection also with this chapter, we could have desired to see some 

closer inquiry into the differences of arms, discipline, and modes of fighting, 

as well as some effurts towards the removal of that popular error which 

leads so many writers of the present day to regard the poor migratory pea- 
santry of Connaught as veritable representatives of the physical type and 
bodily powers of the ancient Irish. ‘The deteriorated condition of those 
whom we annually send forth to reap our neighbours’ harvests, has arisen 
solely from insufficiency of tood and clothing. The rest of their countrymen 
exhibit no such physical inferiority ; and we know, from authentic histori- 
cal sources, that in the time of Elizabeth, the native Irish, in point of indi- 
vidual strength and stature, were much superior to the men who conquered 
them. No better witness in this behalf could be appealed to than the 
queen’s own repres ntative, Essex, who, writing to his royal mistress on the 
15th of June, 1597, declares repeatedly that such was the fact. 

‘The people in general have able bodies by nature, and have gotten by 
custom a ready useofarms. * * * They are so many, and so tramed to 
be soldiers, that the war will certainly be great, costly, andlong. * * 
* Their common soldiers are too hard for our men. * * They are 
more in number than your majesty’s army, and have (though I do unwillingly 
confess it) better b: dies, and perfecter use of their arms than those men 
which your majesty sends over.’—Cow Hib. Angi. 418. 

It is a striking evidence of the incompetency of those who undertook to 
be the teachers of the !rish people during the late agitations, that the state- 
paper from which we muke these extracts, should haveeluded the search both 
of those who have ransacked our annals for subjects of reproach against the 
English government, and those who have devoted themselves to collecting 
the evidences of Lrish puissance and bravery : for Essex’s letter furnishes as 
abundant materials in both respects, as the worst-conditioned abusers of 
such matter could desire. 

Leaving these trite topics, however, let us accompany Mr. O’Connor into 
his proper historic ficld, where we find Lim in the midst of matter altogether 
antouched by former writers on Irish affairs, in recounting the exploits of 
his countrymen in tle various continental services ; and first, we will take 
up the campaigns of the Irish in the service of Spain. It is a mortifying 
fact, that the connectioa of our countrymen with the Spanish armies began 
by an act of betrayal and desertion; and it is characteristic of the whole 
course of Irish mislortune, that the moving agency in this, as in almost every 
other shameful event that Irishmen have the pain to look back upon, was 
that wretched spirit of theological casuistry which no man can suffer to 
sway his conscience in times of action, and preserve his honour. Mr. O’- 
Conuor himself, as good a Roman Catholic, we suppose, as any other gentle- 
man who goes to muss, deplores the fact, which he does not attempt to con- 
ceal; and while he extenuates it, by suggesting such reasonable matters of 
excuse as the facts furnish, lays the blame boldly where it ought to lie—at 
his own church-door. We extract the whole passage, and, in doing so, 
cannot but express our regret for the loss of a man of so much independence 
of mind, and our ardent wish that we could say there were more Matthew 
O’Connors among our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens. 

‘ While Tyrone was wasting his own and his sovereign’s energies in a ruin- 
ous religious war iu Ireland, the Dutch, animated by an equal but more 
fortunater enthusiasm on the Protestant side, were striving for civil and 
religions liberty against Philip of Spain, In this struggle they were aided 
by the sympathy and arms of Elizabeth, whose favourite, Leicester, com- 
manded the English auxiliaries. Among these troops of the English Queen 
were about 1500 Irish conscripts, raised by Sir John Perrot in 1535, and 
commanded by Sir Edward Stanley, an English Catholic of high family and 
distinguished reputation for honour and military ability. The spirit of the 
times, however, was dangerous to all the nobler qualities of the mind. The 
military character, which in almost all ages and countries, has been pecu- 
liarly stamped with honour and fidelity, had caught the vice of theological 
apm and desertion to the standard of the deserter’s religion was no 

onger infamous in the eyes of the base bigots and casuists who gave the 
tone to public feeling Stanley had served in Ireland for fifteen years against 
the Catholics of that country, faithful to his colours and his sovereign; but 
in Holland his principles no longer remained proof against the solicitations 
of bigotry. Notwithstanding the remonstrance of the States, Leicester had 
intrusted the strong town of Deventer to Stanley and his [rish. Common 
pradence should have guarded against the prevalent spirit of the age: but 
Leicester’s blind confidence or imbecility took no precaution. The Span- 
iards soon assailed the Catholic commander, through the Jesuits. The 
Datch were heretics avd rebels; Elizabeth, a persecutrix and excommuni- 
cate ; Philip, a Catholic king and lawful sovereign of Deventer. Seduced 
by such appeals, Stanley fell from his allegiance and his fair fame, and drew 
the irish with him. ‘They were easily persuaded: educated in no school 
of honour, as their recreant commander had been, they grasped with eager- 
ness at the suggestions of national antipathy. They had been dragged by a 
forced levy from their homes to fight the battles of insurgents, with whom 
they had no sympathies, against a people with whom they were united by 
the tradition of a common origin, aud the profession of the same creed, 
Their own wrongs and those of their country rankled in their breasts. They 
had seen the conflagration of their homes and their harvests, the desolation 
of their plains, the usurpation of their lands, and the desecration of their 
altars by English adventurers, who massacred their fathers and brothers, 
violated their wives and sisters, and indulged in every species of military 
licentiousness. ‘The exaltation of their religion, and the gratification of a 
natural revenge, covered the infamy of desertion; and in the shades of a 
night whose darkness still overshadows the recollection of this campaign, 
the gates of Deveuter were thrown open to the Spaniards. Daylight dis- 
closed the enemy’s colours floating on the ramparts. The citizens could 
make no resistance. Stanley addressed them in a speech intended to ex- 
tenuate his treachery, aud screen his conscience : ‘ He had broken ne pledge - 
to the States—he had given none—to Leicester alone he was accountable, 
and from Leicester he had received letters discharging him from all obliga- 
tions. He repudiated the charge of perfidy ; his conscience, he said, dicta- 
ted the restitution to Philip of what belonged to him. He had never dis; 
graced his family by any act unbecoming his birth. Necessity would com- 
pel the disarmiug of the citizens, but their effects should be secured from 
plunder, and their houses from the licentiousness of the military.’ 


‘Stanley’s example of treachery was shortly after followed by another 
Englishman, Rowland Yorke, who, by practising on the apprehensions of 
his own troops, with the rumour of a threatened attack by an overpowering 
force, induced his garrison to evacuate a fort in the neighbourhood of Deven- 
ter, which was, immediately on their withdrawal, occupied by the Span- 
lards, and by Stanley’s Irish. These losses ruined the affairs of the confe- 
derates in those parts, involving the loss of great stores of provisions, am- 
munition, and artillery. Stanley obtained the government of Deventer ; Row- 
land Yorke, elevated to the same rank in the Spanish, which he had held 
in the British service, did not long survive bis infamy, being poisoned short- 
ly after. The Irish were incorporated with the Spaniards, Walloons, and 
Italians, armed and equipped according to their usage, and shared with 


them, under the generai appellation of the Four Nations, the glory of the 
succeeding campaizus. 


However unfor unate the circumstances which attended the introduction 
of this Irish corps into the Spanish army of the Netherlands, the men un- 
questionably must have felt much more at home, and profited much more 
readily by their iniillary opportunities, fighting side by side with their an- 
cient allies and co-religionists, than they could at that time have done had 
they been associates! with English comrades and engaged in a contest for 
the elevation of a Protestant republic on the ruins of an ancient Romanist 
Monarchy, And they could hardly have fallen into better hands for making 


them soldierly meu. The Spaniards who came to Ireland with Don Juan 
D’Aquila were by no means legitimate representatives of their vation in the 
military position it then occupied. D’Aquila himself had, just before his 
honourable exile on the [rish expedition, forfeited all reputation as a milita- 
ry man, by shameful misconduct at Brest, where, at the head of an entire 
division of the Spanish army, he allowed four hundred of bis countrymen to 
be cut to pieces in the fort af Crodon by the French and English, under Sir 
John Norris, without firing a shot in their defence; and his conduct at Kin- 
sale did nothing to retrieve his character. But the general reputation of 
the Spanish arins, as they enjoyed it on the continent of Europe, was then, 
perhaps, atits acmé. The menamong whom the Irish were thrown were, 
in fact, the first warriors of the world; and, in such aschool, it may well be 
understood how readily quick-witted, lively, and courageous people, accus- 
tomed from their oath to scenes of action, would acquire the rough accom- 
plishments of perfect soldiers. 

In the battles, sieges, onslaughts, and outfalls of the conflict, which then 
raged over the Low Countries, they are fuund dividing their full share of 
military glory with their veteran companions; but the capture and defence 
of Amiens was the great event of the campaign ; and in detailing the series 
of brilliant exploits which, on both sides, distinguished this grand scene of 
the military drama, old Matthew kindles into a warlike enthusiasm that is 
quite contagious. Portocarrero, a Spanish captain, having, at the head of 
a band of the Four Nations, carried the town of Dourlen, in the neighbour- 
hood of Amiens, resolved on surprising the latter city, which depended for 
its defence chiefly ona burgher or national guard. The citizen soldiers 
were surprised characteristically enough. h 

‘On the evening of the 10th of March, 1597, the troops, [2,400 infautry 
and 600 horse, all picked men, including 600 Irish foot,] assembled within 
a league of Dourdel. Their destiny was a profound secret. Having order- 
ed them to advance towards Amiens, Portocarrero called the captains togeth- 
er, and apprised them of his design in an animated speech, setting forth the 
facilities of the enterprise, the glory that would redound to the Spanish 
arms, and the advantages that would result to their king and country. For 
himself he would rather act than command, and whether he should live or 
die, he could not live or die more gloriously. The design being announced, 
officers and soldiers were astounded by the boldness of the — they 
could scarce credit the reported negligence of the citizens ; could scarce 
hope to overpower 15,000 men; but Portocarrero’s enthusiasm and eloquence 
soon dissipated doubt, inspired confidence, and all cried out, they would 
achieve whatever he commanded. 

‘ At sunrise ten resolute Spaniards, dressed as peasants, approached one of 
the gates, followed by a waggon seemingly loaded with beams; three of 
the foremost carried bags of nuts and apples; one of whom falling down at 
the gate, the citizen guard fell to collecting the scattered fruit. During the 
scramble the waggon was introduced into the gateway, while the disguised 
Spaniards instantly overpowered the guard. The sentinel at the = of the 
gate cutthe ropes of the portcullis, but the waggon prevented its descent, 
and the Spanish officers, armed cap a-pie, marched into the town. Two hun- 
dred Walloons and Irish, concealed outside the paliisadoes, under Captain 
Bostock, rushed after, bore down all opposition, got possession of the prin- 
cipal points, and, in a word, enforced the surrender of this important city, 
with its citizen guard of 15,000 men.’ 

Bostock, who did such good service on this occasion, is the only officer of 
the Irish force whose name has come down to us. He. if we rightly recol- 
lect, was an Englishman, who had come to Ireland with Saunders and Stuck- 
ley, and had seen service against the queen in the Desmond rebellion. He 
was, undoubtedly, a valiant soldier, and fell as a soldier should at the bat- 
tle of the Downs, in 1603. The other poor fellows— 


Omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique, longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 


But to return to Portocarrero and _his little garrison. The surprise of so 
important a place as Amiens excited greatand general dissatisfaction among 
the French with the Duke de Biron, and even raised murmurs against the 
king himself. Every nerve was therefore strained for its recovery. Biron 
at the head of a great army, sat down before the place early in May.  Cir- 
cumvallations were cast up, and tle approaches opened ; but the repeated 
sallies of the garrison delayed any decisive operation for a month. At 
length, on the 7th of June, the king in person arrived in the — On the 
20th, they tried the explosion of powder bags, and failed. On the 27th, a 
brilliant sally took place, in which, as will be seen by Mr. O’Connor’s ani- 
mated account, our countrymen participated in the honour of making Henry 
of Navarre take to his pike 

‘ Portocarrero, perceiving that a desperate effort alone could defeat the 
approaches of the besiegers, directed 300 Lrish, headed by two of their cap- 
tains,200 Spanish, 200 Italians and Walloons, 80 men at arms, and 350 horse, 
to sally precisely at noon, on the 29th of June. They fell with their cus- 
tomary fary upon the trenches, dispersed the foremost guards, attacked, and 
totally routed the regiment of Picardy, and drove it into the redoubt of the 
Hermitage, with the loss of most of its officers. The Regiment of Cham- 
eae in front of the redoubt, endeavoured to stop the runaways; but so 
ardent was the emulous onset of the Four Nations, that the French broke 
and fled in all directions. Biron, Bonsi, a Florentine, and some resolute 
guards, defended, for afew moments, the narrow passages of the redoabt 
with the utmost resolution ; but the fury of the assailants bore them down, 
routed a reinforcement under the Prince of Joinville, and filled the camp 
with dismay. Portocarrero’s men at arms now came up, to sustain the Spa- 
nish and Irish infantry. Biron, covered with sweat and blood, having all 
the hair of the right side of his head scorched off, continued to animy’e his 
men in the battery, calling loudly for reinforcements. At this moment the 
king came up. Henry, whose courage was always kindled by the appear- 
ance of danger, alit from his horse, snatched a pike, plunged into the midst 
of the conflict, and was followed by D’ Auvergne, St. Paul, and the bravest 
of the French nobility; and thereupon a conflict ensued in defence of the 
cannon, that resembled a mighty battle. Two hours it raged, the king, at 
the head of his troops, encouraging them by his voice aud gestures, was ex- 
»osed to the utmost danger and repeatedly rescued by the enthusiasm of the 

*rench nobility. Intense heat, and heavy armour, embarrassed the efforts 
of the Spanish men at arms, and the French at length drove the assailants 
from the trenches; but being, in their turn, attacked by the Spanish caval- 
ry, on their debouching on the plain, were suddenly cut through and sur- 
rounded. The king, Biron, and Joinville, were at length extricated from 
their desperate, almost hopeless situation, by the Duke of Maine, at the 
head of 600 fresh cavalry, who droye the exhausted Spaniards back to their 
works. 

‘On the 24th, the breach being practicable, the assauit was given under 
the immediate eye of the king, anda ravelin was carried; but early on the 
25th, the garrison dislodged the assailants ; the French, however, made good 
their ground again in the evening ; and the garrison could only maintain the 
ramparts by casting up new works in front, while they prepared for being 
driven from these also, by retrenching behind. One hundred and sixty 
men, half Trish and half Italians, arrested the progress of the besiegers for 
several days longer. At length the tower which they occupied was mined, 
and fell, and the half moon and rampart were carried. Portocarrero was 
killed ; and the garrison, commanded by the gallant, and afterwards famous 
Montenegro, were driven behind their retrenchments. Here they still 
held out, keeping down the disaffected citizens on the one hand, and repel- 
ling the assaults of the external enemy on the other, with surprising valour, 
for some days longer, until, at last, the army of the archduke appeared on 
the heights of Dourlen, hastening to their relief. Mr. O’Connor draws a 
grand panoramic picture of the approaching host—*‘ Its order was the finest, 
its ger the most magnificent, its discipline the most perfect of any 
equal body of men in the world.’ The French lines were in confusion, and 
the baggage began hurriedly to cross the Somme, out of the way of the 
impending conflict. Now was the critical moment: now, a general assault 
on Henry’s lines would produce a splendid victory ; but the archduke, in- 
stead of acting, took advice. ‘Mendoza, Barlotta, and other renowned col- 
onels of the Spanish infantry, counselled an immediate assault. Count Er- 
nest of Mansfield, eighty years old, hesitated: his courage had not fail d, 
but his energies were chilled, and the decisive moment was lost.’ The de- 
monstration ended in a combat of cavalry, which Mr. O’Connor compares 
to a magnificent tournament; and Henry, having time to restore order, and 
form on the plain, his offered battle was declined, and the archduke with- 
drew, leaving Montenegro to bis fate. The retreat was splendidly con 
ducted ; though we dare say, the poor Irish and Italians who witnessed the 
departure of their friends from the beleaguered walls, took little pleasure iu 
the spectacle. 

‘The king pressed them with his cavalry, but could make no impression. 
The Duke of Parma was then dead, but his great soul, that had formed this 
army, seemed still to exist in the order and skill of the retreat, and the im- 
perturbable resulution of the Spaniards. The rear-guard retired in the } 
form of a crescent, the centre composed of pikemen, the wings of musket- 
eers; when the French assailed this crescent, they wete furiously exposed 
to the fire of the wings, and met a phalanx of pikes in the centre; when 
the wings alone were assailed, the Spanish lancers came on to the charge, 
while the musketeers poured destructive vollies into the enemy's squadrons. 
The losses thus sustained forced the king to keep at a respectful distance, 
uutil the archduke’s army approached a sire im between Dourlen and 

Amiens. Henry anticipated contusion and disorder on the passage ; and 
pushed on with all his cavalry, resolved not to miss so favourable an oppor- 





tunity; but the Spanish rear-guard instantly faced about, stood firm, ob- 


served the same order, poured in the same destrnctive fire, and stirred not 

till the rest of the army had passed over, and then observing the same or- 

der, passed though the water knee-deep. This marvellous retreat, in face 

of such superior numbers, excited the wonder of Henry, who gave utter- 

ance to his admiration, saying, “ that no other troops could do so much, and 

se with that infantry and his own cavalry he would set all the world at de- 
ance.” 

With the generous feelings of a soldier, Henry, immediately on the with- 
drawal of the relieving force, offered Montenegro honourable terms of ca- 

itulation, and the gallant remains of the garrison having stipulated that 

ortocarrero’s monument in the cathedral church should not be disturbed, 
nor its inscription defaced, marched out of their ruined quarters with flying 
colours, Montenegro at their head, saperbly mounted, ing his ba- 
ton in his hand. ‘ Having laid aside his trancheon, he kissed. the king’s 
knee, and said he delivered the city of Amiens to a soldier-king, since it 
had not pleased the king his master, to cause it to be relieved by a soldier- 
commander,’ with which censure on the archduke he took his leave, and 
rode off at the head of his brave companions. We have not space to follow 
Mr. O’Convor through the series of sieges and battles, which continued to 
call forth the heroism of the Dutch, English, Spanish, Italian, and Irish sol- 
diery throughout the Low Countries up to the peace of 1609, having next 
to notice the introduction of our countrymen as a constituent part of the ar- 
mies of France. 

The first formation of regular regiments of Irish in the French service 
appears to have been consequent on the exile of Charles the Second, whom 
many of bis subjects followed to the Continent as well from affection to his 

rson as from the necessity of escaping the sword of Cromwell. We 
have a notice of an Irish regiment of horse commanded by the Earl of 
Bristol serving with distinction under Turenne in 1652. Another regiment 
—refugees and soldiers of fortune, we presume—went over tow the 
close of the same year from the service of the Duke of Lorraine, in whose 
pay they had acted as garrison of Bois-le-duc. They seem to have consid- 
ered that the surrender of the place discharged them from the standard of 
Lorraine ; and on marching out made a tender of their services to the Duke 
of York, who was at the time in the camp of the besiegers. Irish were 
thus opposed to Jrish under the French ra Spanish standards. It is impos- 
sible not to be moved with pity for men driven from their homes, and com- 
pelled thus to butcher one another for the pay of strangers. But such was 
the hard necessity of the times; and such must always be the fate of men, 
however brave as individuals, who, in a strife of anything like equal num- 
bers, adhere to inferior arts of civilization, and lower standards of mental 
freedom at home. If the [rish of Elizabeth’s and Cromwell’s time, instead 
of putting their affairs into the hands of the Sanders’s and Rinuncinis, and 
defending their bolies against the steel and lead of their adversaries with 
amulets and scapulars, had locked their priests in their convents, and armed 
their breasts with manly self-reliance, and the meral strengtl: of paramount 
lay government, their descendants now would noi have to look back on 
these humiliating pictures of infidelity to their colours, and of mercenary 
mutual slaughter in foreign services. One other of these dishonouring 
stains on our national fame we must record. The alliance between the 
French court and the English Commonwealth obliged the exiled royal fam- 
ily to throw themselves on the protection of Spain. To win over the Irish 
regiments in the French service, immediately became an object of politi- 
cal importance. The terms of their engagement enabled some of them to 
follow the fortunes of their natural monarch without any impeachment of 
their honour. Among these gallant and honourable men were Justin M’Car- 
thy, Lord Muskerry, afterwards Lord Mountcashel, Colonel Richard Grace, 
and Colonel Sir John Darcy, who joined the king, and were followed by 
their respective regiments, atter having given proper nutice of their inten- 
tion and having a their passports; but the regiment in garrison at 
St. Gerlain, basely opened the gates to the enemy, and went over en masse, 
in open violation of all military honour. The king, the Duke of York, the 
Marquis of Ormond and his secretary Sir George Lane, are alleged to have 
all been implicated in this bad business; the last, indeed, 1s represented b 
Mr. O’Connor as the agent who was employed to carry on the foul negoci- 
ation. The death of Cromwell shortly after the battle of the Downs, when 
most of these regiments were cut to pieces ur made prisoners, gave another 
turn to the political machine; and in 1673, the French recruiting parties 
were again on the Irish coast by permission of Charles the Second, whence 
they carried off new supplies of men for the army of Turenne on the Rhine, 
where they served during the campaigh of 1673-4-5, but distinguished 
themselves more by atrocities perpetrated on the inhabitants. than by sol- 
dierly services, or any reaping for themselves of either fame or profit. 

Conclusion next week. 


——— 
HOLIDAY TRIP TO GRAVESEND AND ROCHESTER 


{Nothing can exceed the pleasure of trips like the following, especially 
When the tourist carries with him historical recollections. ] 


‘Which way, Amanda, shall we wend our course? The choice perplex- 
es.” Whether shall we go to Gravesend by water all the way, or part by 
rail, and part by water? But there is no time to pause, and ponder, and 
stand thinking, like a woman, on the subject, till the opportunity goes by. 
If old St. Magnus, at the bridge-foot, is right, it is high ttme that we make 
our way to the water-side, or to the terminus of the Blackwall Railway, as 
fast as our feet can carry us. But here, in Lower Thames Street, what 
sound is that! The last bell! Now, sir, make haste. Drop astern: pull 
that gangway in. Lend me your hand, sir; jamp ahead. And here yon 
are below bridge, on board a steamer, bound for Gravesend and Roches- 
ter. 


We have been by this mode of conveyance to Blackwall, and have mor- 
alised upon what we have seen. It is not our wish, however, on this occa- 
sion, and on this fine day, when all the busy world should be out for a holi- 
day, as we are, to torwre our eyes with the distress which our mere mite 
can do little to relieve. We are ‘out for the day,’ as the maid-of-all-work 
calls it—for a day’s health aud a day’s pleasure at the least possible cost.— 
Ninepence to Gravesend. How little does it seem! But sizpence is still 
less; aud we can go for sixpence, and have a blow upon the river beyond 
Blackwall; see pleasant Plumstead as we pass, and then for Rosherville 
and Rochester; the park and pictures at Cobham; or the fort of Tilbury, 
with all the associavions which the name alone of that interesting locality 
can conjure up about England’s Elizabeth and the Spanish Armada, 

_When we were wont to pull in the Emerald eight, we have rowed the 
distance of the Long Ferry from London to Gravesend in three hours.— 
This you will admit was pretty tidy work, and so it was. But no one but 
a fool would think of rowing trom London bridge to Gravesend now. Creep 
on shore as you will, you cannot escape the wash of those infernal steam- 
boats. Get in their way, and try to run down the centre of the river with 
stream, aud tide, and wind, and all in your favour (we will give you the 
pick of the Leander crew, or the Cambridge eight, or the Oxford eight, 
with Coombes or Charlie Campbell to assist you, ay, and Jem Parish or 
Paddy Noulton), and you will be, with all their ph, Treg all their activity, 
and all their strength, in the very jaws of danger; pulling in a Coc 
Scylla and Charybdis; shipping water at every stroke; wringing wet, an 
heartily tired, aud all before you reach Blackwall. What would r old 
John Taylor, the water-poet, do now on his favourite Thames? Old John, 
who rowed trom London to Queenborough (below Gravesend) in a paper 
boat, with two stock-fish tied to two canes for oars! It is trne, he tooka 
jolly vintuer with him as his assistant in this mad enterprise, with eight 
large and well-blown bladders; but the paper bottom fell to | prey before 
they had got three miles, and they had only the skeleton of the boat to 
trust to, and their bladders, four on each side :— 


‘ And thus, ’twixt doubt and fear, hope and despair, 
I fellto work and Roger Bird to prayer; 

And, as the surges up and down did heave us, 

He cried most tervently, ‘ Good Lord receive us! ” 


We may add, that they reached Queenborough in safety at last ; for they 
were on the water from Saturday, “ at evening tide,” till Monday morning; 
that thousands stood upon the shores to see them off, and upon their way ; 
and that the mayor of Queenborough feasted them in the true style of cor- 
porate and corporeal hospitality Old John Taylor, the water-poet’s paper 
boat would have made a poor figure in the Thames in our time; the wash 
of a steamboat had swamped her in a minute. 

One of the great drawbacks to the rapid nature of railway transit is the 
hurried way in which every thing is looked upon, and lost. We see things 
and places as in dreams; fields, bills, pent cities and village spires, all 
pass before us like the prophetic progeny of Banquo before the eyes of the 
still wondering Macbeth. We realise as we run the favourite exclamation 
ot Trotty Veck, ‘‘ Here we come and here we go.’ With stream, and steam, 
and wind, and tide, itis much the same. We pass places before we are 
aware that we are near them; and tiresome old men in talk, and gossips 
upon paper, lose haif their subject-themes before their first story is told, or 
they are enabled to probe their stores of anecdote and observation. In the 
slow-moving times of the old Gravesend tilt-boat we could have gossiped 
about Traitor’s Gate, and Wapping Old Stairs, and Execution Dock, betore 
we reached Rotherhithe. But, lo! in this quick dropping down with the 
tide, Rothe: hithe itself is passed. 

Un the Rotherhithe side of the river, a little below the church, is a spot 





called Cuckold’s Point, distinguished by a tall pole, with a pair of horns on 
the top. King John, we are told, wearied with hunting on Shooter’s Hill 
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and Blackheath, entered the house of a miller, at Charlton, to refresh and 
rest himself. He found no one at home, as it happened, but the miller’s 
wife ; nor had he occasion to regret their absence, for she was young aud 
beautiful, and he was well made, with a handsome dress and ready tongue. 
But the miller, it so happened, was earlier in coming home than was usual 
when he went to Greenwich with his meal. Red and raging at what he 
saw, he drew his knife, to take the lives of the loving couple. The king, 
unarmed we are told, and at the mercy of the miller, thought it prudent to 
make himself known. The miller, only too happy to think that it was no 
baser individual, asked a boon of the king. The king consented, and the 
miller was told to clear his eyes, and claim as his the long strip of land that 
he could see before him on the Charlton side of the river Thames. This the 
miller did, and saw as far as the point near Rotherhithe. The king adinitted 
the distan¢e, and the miller was put in possession of his property. 

When Martin Frobisher (who has not heard of Martin Frobisher’) 
made his first voyage, in 1576, in search of the north west passage to China, 
he lay, for some time before he sailed, with his little fleet of three vessels, in 
the Thames, off Deptford. 

‘ We weighed anchor,’ says one of his companions, ‘ at Deptford, and set 
sail all three of us, and bore down by the court then at Greenwich, where 
we shot off our ordnance, and made the best show we could. Her Majesty, 
beholding the same, we are told, commended it, and bade us farewell with 
shaking lier hand at us out of the window.’ This was Queen Elizabeth. 

Antiquities are undecided about the origin of “ The Isle of Dogs,” the 
name given to that fine rich level on your left, over against Greenwich, 
where, it is said, your thin, poor Scotch cattle come to get good old English 
beef upon their bones. It was so called, we are told, “for that a water- 
man carried a man into this marsh, and there murdered him.” The man 
who was murdered had a dog with him that stayed by his side, and watched 
the dead body of his master. 

It so happened, that some time after the man was missed, a dog was ob- 
served once every day to swim across the river and back again. This was 
so regularly the case, that the dog was watched, and at last followed by one 
of the watermen who plied at the pier at Greenwich, and the body of the- 
murdered man was found, and recognised. The murderer was as yet un- 
discovered, but it was not long before he was found. The dog, it is said, 
on returning one day from the marsh where his master had been murdered 
(for he still continued his daily visits) flew ata waterman who was seated 
near the pier, and snarled and barked, and would not be beaten off Sus- 
picion was at once fixed upon this man: inquiry was set on foot, he was- 
apprehended, confessed the fact, and was condemned, and executed. ; 

Antiquaries of a romantic turn are inclined to place implicit credit ou this 
story. Archeologists, with less enthusiasm, but more research, lend cre- 
dence to another story with less romance, but more likeliliood aboutit. The 
kings of England had auciently a seat at Greenwich, and another at Eltham, 
a little beyond Blackheath. They were fond of hunting, and had neces- 
sarily many packs of hounds. ‘The kennels for the dogs were erected in this 
marsh ; and from the howling that was usually heard by seamen who were 
sailing by, and by watermen on the Thames, it acquired the name of the Isle 
of Dogs, though it was not then, or fora very long time after, any thing but 
: ~ ema the neck attaching it to the mainlaud being about a mile in 

ength. 

Aman may well be proud of England who sees the shipping on the 
Thames. He has reason to feel his heart throb with noble emotiuns with the 
first river inthe world before his eyes, and many hum proudly to himself 
the enthusiastic anthem of the poet of the Seasons, ‘ Rule Britannia;’ or the 
naval ode, ‘ Ye Mariners of England,’ of the poet who sung of Hope. 

Some of our kings have taken a great deal of interest in the sports and 
pastimes of the Thames. Edward VI. took delight in seeing the bear hunt- 
ed in the river, and men tilting in boats at one another. ‘I went,’ he writes 
in his Diary, ‘to Deptford, being bidden to supper by the Lord Clinton; 
where, before supper, I saw certain men stand upon the end of a boat, with- 
out holding of any thing, and ran one at another till one was cast into the 
water." 

Charles II. took delight in sailing anew yacht from Greenwich to Graves- 
end, and in backing his boat against his brother’s, James, Duke of York, af- 
terwards James IJ. Evelyn was in one of these excursions with the king, 
“his majesty,’ he tells us, ‘sometimes steering himself.’ 

Whales of a large size have been caught off Greenwich—two in Charles 
II.’s time, avd one in Queen Anne’s; and at very high tide, and with long 
easterly winds, the water at Londou Bridge is very often brackish. Nay, 
smile not at what we tell you, ask any London waterman, and he will tell 
you the same. 

There is only one way for a foreigner for the first time to enter Londou 
with advantage, and that route is by the silent highway of the Thames. Our 
ancestors understood this thoroughly. Hear how they brought an ambassa- 
dor to London. He would land at Dover; here he was received by the go- 
vernor of the castle and by the mayor. His next stage was to the great ca- 
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constructed a town-hall, a market, and a batchery. Nor were the inhabi- 
tants back ward in aiding and abetting, for a free-school was founded about 
the same time, 

The much-talked-of invasion of the Spanish Armada in the well-known 
88, made a stir at Tilbury and Gravesend. A chain was drawn across the 
river from the blockhouse at Gravesend to the fort at Tilbury, and men and 
ammunition sent in to guard the Thames and arrest the entrance of the 
Spanish fleet. A beacon was set on Windmill Hill, the highest land above 
the town, and a little army of ‘as gallant and as willing men as ever was 
seen’ encamped at Tilbury to defend the coast. The haughty Earl of Lei- 
cester was in command, and Queen Elizabeth herself came on horseback 
to the camp and addressed her army. The defeat and destruction of the 
Armada, and the noble deportment of the queen, are matters of European 
history. The commonest boy at the commonest charity-school has the 
whole story of that eventful period by heart; and when, within the walls 
of the White Tower, he beholds the dreadful engines of punishment ms 
tured on that occasion, and the full-sized figure of Elizabeth on horsebac 
in her camp, he remembers and relates the harangue at Tilbury, and the 
eventful story of that dread Armada. 3 

When the Dutch sailed up the Medway, and burnt our ships at Chatham, 
in the Dutch war under Charles Il, the good people of Gravesend sent 
their goods to London, for fear of a second conflagration. Tilbury was 
strengthened in a great hurry, and lighters and seamen sent to Gravesend 
to block the passage of the river. There was every necessity for fear and 
preparation ; but the Dutch, content with the triumph they had gained, re- 
tired to their own coast and allowed the inhabitants of Gravesend to return 
in safety with their goods to their unhurt homes. 

The town, however, did not long remain free from the calamities of fire. 
It was burnt, literally burnt down, in the year 1727. Few hguses escaped; 
a doorway near the blockhouse has the year 1675 in front, the Katherine 
Wheel Iun in High Street 1686, and two houses in West Street 1630 and 
1686 inscribed upon the walls. But the rest of the town is altogether mod- 
ern. The church was irrecoverably a ruin. The inhabitants soon set to 
work to rebuild and beantify, and the first stone of the new church was 
laid on June 3, 1731. The great inn, the Christopher, was rebuilt at the 
same time, and many of the old timber buildings replaced by brick and 
stone. 

We have mentioned the Christopher Inn particularly, because there is a 
little story connected with it, which the reader will thank us for relating. 
When the Searchthrift pinnace lay off Gravesend in the year 1556, read to 
set sail on a voyage of discovery towards the River Ob, she was visited by 
no less a person than Sebastian Cabot. The old, fine-hearted sailor sur- 
veyed and searched the vessel with the eye of an experienced seaman, te 
nounced her all right, went on shore, gave money to the poor, and called 
fer a blessing on the Searchthrift pinnace ; and then, at the sign of the Chris 
topher, he and his friends banqueted, and, for very joy thathe had to see 
the towardness of our intended discovery, he eut-red into the dance him-- 
self, among the rest of the young and lusty company; which being ended, 
he and his friends departed, most gently commending us to the governance 
of Almighty God.’ 

There are few facts of importance to add to the history of Gravesend, 
though Mr. Cruden has made a large and clever book about the town, by 
taking an extended view of his subject, and supplying much that was new 
about the Spanish Armada, the Dutch invasion, and the limits of the port of 
London. We may add, however, that Sir Thomas Wyatt halted a night at 
Gravesend on his way to London, during his short and ineffectual insurrec- 
tion in Queen Mary’s reign; that Charles V., of Spain, took water at Graves- 
end, on his way to London to visit King Henry VI{II.; that Charles I., when 
Prince of Wales, crossed from Tilbury to Gravesend in disguise, with his 
fellow-traveller, the Duke of Buckingham, on his way to Spain to court the 
Infanta; and that the infamous Count Koningsmark, in King Charles II.’s 
time, was arrested in this town, for the murder of Mr. Thyne. 

The progressive history of Gravesend was for some time slow beyoud 


example. In 1773, the first act was passed for paving and cleaning the 
town In 1784, there was only one watchmen in the whole of Gravesend 


and Milton; his name was Clifford Reed, amarket gardener, and when oc- 
casion required, common crier to the town. In 1786, they acquired a 
printing-press. [In1791, the terrace was built. In 1818, the new market 
was opened; and in 1824, the town was lighted with gas: here for a time 
their slow progressive prosperity began to cease. The river pilots who re- 
sided at Gravesend were removed to other ports, and the office of custom- 
house searcher discontinued in 1825. The government determined soon 
after this to remove the block-house, and the site of the old fortification 
was advertised for sale With ruin staring them in the face, a new course 
of prosperity was opened up to the bewildered inhabitants of the town.— 
Shoals of passengers were seen to visit Gravesend on short excursions 
through the summer, trade began to look a little up, and there was every 
chance for a regeneration in Gravesend. A steamer had been started many 





thedral city of England—Canterbury ; from thence he was conveyed to 
Rochester, where the noble castle and the ships in the Medway would fill 
his mind with high ideas of our strength. His next stage was to Gravesend, 
the entrance to the port of London, where he was received by the lord-cham- 
berlain of the king’s household and by the lord mayor; here he took water 
in the royal gallery-foist or barge, was rowed to London, and landed with all 
due ceremony at the Tower. Here he was waited upon by the chief nobil- 
ity about the court, conducted to the king of Westminster, had his house as- 
signed him in the Strand, was received with extreme ceremony, and re- 
turned to Dover in the same observant manner. 

The jurisdiction of the lord-mayor of London upon ‘the river Thames,’ as 
Stow delights to call it, extends tal a stone at Staines beyond Windsor, to 
a creek called Yantlet Creek, in Kent, below Gravesend. The limits are 
pretty well understood, not so the — The Trinity House and the Ad- 
miralty each lay claim in matters of importance to a superior jurisdiction, 
and sailors would confine the City authority to the two-necked swans, the 
Thames Salmon, the whitebait at Blackwall,the Newcastle colliers, and the 
Milton oyster-boats ; and this is said to the successors of Sir William Wal- 
worth, to men who triumph every 9th of November like Cimon before them, 
both by land and water, and whose ‘notable care and special liberties and 
privileges’ have been defended by Sir Edward Coke ! 

But it is time now that the Dutch eel-boats off Erith are in sight, that we 
should say something about the early history of Grayesend. Befvre we be- 
gin let us reef up oar broadcloth another button, remembering that judi- 
cious Hooker caught his last cold—the cold of which he died, for so |zaak 
Walton tells us, on the Thames between London and Gravesend. We have 
no inclination to look upon this as our last trip to Rosherville and Rochester. 
We like the passage and the places too well to think for a moment that we 
are on our way to them for the last time, so another button nearer the throat, 
and then begin our story. 

The Doomsday-Book of the Conqueror in the Chapter House at Westmin- 
ster contains the earliest mention of Gravesend that archeological perseve- 
rance has yetdiscovered. It isthere called Gravesham, i. e. the Heim, or 
Home, or Hamlet, of the Graaf or Reeve; in other words, the home of the 
steward of the lord of the manor. The chief magistrate of London was 

anciently called ‘ partgereve ’ or ‘ portgreeve,’ for there was no mayor of 
London before the first of Richard I. We still read the Reeve’s Tale in 
Chaucer, and our English sheriff and the Scotch grieve (steward or bailiff) 
still preserve the portreeve of our forefathers in a part of its old signification. 
It is evident, however, that the mention in Doomsday relates only to the ma- 
nor, nor has any earlier evidence been discovered of the existence of Graves- 
end as a town than what is contained in a charter of the twelfth-century, con- 
ferring the tithes of the parish upon the monastery of St. Augustine’s at Can- 
terbury. It is there called Graveshende—the gereve’s end, as Lambert sug- 
gests, the limit, bound, or precinct, of the jurisdiction of the prerogative 
(for that is another form of the word) in the port of Lendon. 

The town of whatever size it was, and there is every reason to believe 
that it was sy inconsiderable, was burnt by four French galleys, part of 
the squadron that consumed Rye, Hastings, and Winchester, in the first year 
of King Richard II. The abbot of Tower Hill of London, to whom the 

manor belonged, petitioned the king in behalf of the townspeople of 
Gravesend and Milton. The acquisition of Calais to the English crown had 
made the traffic and transit between London and Gravesend of great conse- 
— and value. He besought the king, therefore, that he would grant to 

inhabitants of Gravesend and Milton the sole right of carrying passen- 
gers by water from Gravesend to London at the rate of four shillings for 
each passage, or twopence each person, when there were passengers sutti- 
cient to reduce it thus low. _The king at once assented, and a court was 
erected in the town called Curia Cursus Aque, for the regulation of their 
right. 

Gravesend grew into a town of consequence by the acquisition of this 
privilege. Other circumstances at the same time helped to bring it for- 

ward. IJnward-bound vessels were here stayed for examination by the 
searcher of the port, and outward-bound vessels lay off Gravesend for a 
time to take in water and provisions. The fear of foreign aggression in 
Henry VIIL.’s time gave to Gravesend a kind of warlike P ppearance; a 
blockhouse was erected within its jurisdiction, and a fort at Tilbury on the 
opposite shore to protect the Thames and the port of London @acon Fli- 
zabeth, in the fourth year of her reign, granted a charter of incorporation 
The townsmen took out armorial bearings—a tilt-boat, rowed by six et arly 
bargemen, and steered by a hedgehog, the badge or cognisance of they pew 
family of Lydney, to whom the manor of Gravesend at that time belonged. | 


In 1573 such was the growing prosperity of the place that the corporation 


years before, but the charges were high, and the old tilt-boat still con- 
tinued. But steam improved,” a company was formed, and a passage of the 
long ferry was performed in avery short time. People pouredin; new ho- 
tels and new piers were built, the block-house bought up, and Gravesend, 
which twenty years ago and less found a single pair of stairs, with a tiit- 
boat or two sufficient for the place, has now three extensive piers, steamers 
by the dozen, a railway in its neighbourhood, and stately baths where 
an old bathing-machine and a still older horse could barely find employ- 
ment. 

There is little to see in Gravesend itself; antiquities there are none; an 
old chest with three locks containing the muniments in the town-hall is all 
the corporation have to show. ‘The church is modern, aud not a grave or 
monument of note within it or without it. The block-house at the farther 
end of the town will well repay a visit. Do not omit to ascend the Wind- 
mill Hill above you, that you may command the town and make your bear- 
ings. Onsome other occasion yoa may cross to Tilbury, or walk to Gads- 
hill, or on some fine Friday make an oxcursion to Cobham, for there is 
much t see in the neighbourhood of Gravesend, enough for three distinct 
excursions at the least. 

We have said that there is a railway at Gravesend ; this railway runs to 
Rochester, and is Within ten minutes walk of the pier. Sound your pock- 
ets, and, if there is an odd sixpence to spare, you can get to Rochester.— 
Sixpence there, and sixpence back ; the thing is cheap enough !—unay, look 
not at your watch, or run to geta peep ata clock, dodging in at a shop door 
in the way, you have plenty of time before you ; the train will take you in 
twenty minutes, box you up in a dark tunnel for half the time, and then let 
you loose on the Medway, with the city of Rochester before you; a curious 
inn-yard or two, such as will set you thinking of Shakspeare, a noble old 
cathedral, and a still nobler castle. If you are fond of architecture, of castle 
and cathedral antiquities, and have never been to Rochester before, we pro- 
mise you a treat, and ask nothing of you in return but that you send others 
to see what you have seen. 

Every thing is conducted on the Rochester railway in the primitive style 
of railway travelling. You will really be amused with what you see. Two 
pm policemen, and a bevy of boys dressed up in the lett-off garments 
of a lady’s page, constitute the force on duty at the Gravesend station. As 
soon as you are in, they lock the door on your right (now that Syduey 
Smith is dead), and leave the door on your left open. We made some in- 
quiries about this of one of the two full. rown alien, and were inform- 
ed that a whole string of carriage doors Thad been smashed in the tunnel, da- 
ring the first week that the railway was open. The tunnel, it appears, is 
very narrow, and several curious travellers had opened the doors in the 
tunnel, to see what the place was like. The doors were in a moment torn 
from off their hinges, and the travellers’ heads al! but torn from off their 
shoulders. ‘But the other door is open, sir,’ said the policeman, ‘Oh, 
very well,’ was our reply; and so the matter rested. It was at this time 
we heard the policeman addressing a superior attendant with, ‘ May I trou- 
ble you to ring the bell?’ ‘ Certainly,’ was hisreply. The bell rang a kind 
of kitchen ring, and the train went off at an -“ rate along the banks off a 
canal. We were so much amused with this polite but ‘ early English style’ 
of conducting business, that we never gave ourselves time to think of the 
chances of the train upsetting, or the carriages being overturned on the un- 
locked side. This thought was very disagreeably supplied by a fellow- 
traveller, who, as soon as we entered the tunnel, informed us, in an unkind- 
ly whisper, ‘ The canal goes through the tunnel, too, sir: you cannot see 
it; but it runs, I assure you, on the unlocked side.’ A squeamish old lady 
near us half fainted at what she overheard: indeed, we were rather alarmed 
ourselves ; for a canal to get out of cn the other side was really something 
as bad as a locked-up door. However, we got to Rochester withont an ac- 
cident, though we must confess, without some misgivings whether it was 
prudent to return the same way 

Turned out of a dark tunnel into the full blaze of a noonday sky, with a no- 
ble river before you crowned by a Norman castle,—the change is delight- 
fulindeed! With what a royal air does Rochester Castle rise and command 
the Medway :— 


‘This castle hath a pleasant seat: the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses 
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| ning January 23, 1815.—Crupes’s History of Gravesend, p. 484. The 


* The first steam-boat between London and Gravesend commenced run- 
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It looks for all the world, at first, toa Cockney eye, as if the White Tower 
at Lendon had been conveyed in a night to a new locality at Rochester. — 
The two buildings, indeed, are of the same age. ‘London’s lasting 
shame’ was built, it is thought, by William the Conqueror ; and Rochester 
Castle in the Conqueror’s reign, by Gundulphus, bishop of Rochester, a pre- 
late of great repute, distinguished, like William of Wykeham, for his know- 
ledge and skit in military and ecclesiastical architecture. 

The Rochester station is at Stroud, pronounced Stroode, and so called be- 
cause it consisted, when first built, ofa few scattered houses without the 
city of Rochester. The bridge, which lies before you, connects the men of 
Kent on the eastern side, with the Kentish men on the western side ; a die- 
tinction, we are told in the county, of some consequence. The city, it ig 
thought, derives its name from one Rof or Hrof, sometime lord and owner 
of the place,—a supposition countenanced in a great measure by the parti- 
cular signature of the bishops still in use. a. 

The castle belongs to the Earl of Jersey (by right of his wife), and visit- 
ors are asked for sixpence apiece for seeing it. You may ramble about as 
you like, and ascend to the very summit. The climb will well repay you, 
and you may sit down and regain your breath by inhaling the pure air that 
blows bracing around you. Travelling into times past, you may conjure up 
the mail-clad tenants of the castle, and fill each flanking tower and loophole 
of the place with warriors of the past. You may summon before you the 
serson of Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, and display his little army 
{not long before the battle of Lewes in Sussex), girding the city of Roches- 
ter about with a mighty siege : setting fire to the bridge, which was then 
of wood ; attacking the stout Earl of Warren, then in command in the cas- 
tle, and entering the first or lower ward after a desperate resistance. Each 
turret-stone seems to vibrate as you tread with the clanking stride or state- 
ly step of the last esquire or groom, noble or knight, that passed along. But 
we can conjure up on paper no such picture as the fancy, tresh from Frois- 
sart or Sir Walter Scott, can create in a secend, and dismiss in a moment, for 
some other pictures of feudal times. The prospect is, indeed, a noble one ; 
the Medway is seen running at a rapid rate, and in bridal trim, to pay tri- 
bute to the Thames ; all Spenser’s praesent em on the subject will oc- 
cur at once to the student of English poetry, and the historian will recollect 
with pleasure that the father of Sir Francis Drake was vicar of Upnor, near 
at hand, and that on the Medway at Rochester his far-famed ¢on acquired 
his first predilection for the sea. s r : 

The cathedral, though small, is quite a study in Gothic architecture. Its 
general arrangement is Norman aud early English, but the several styles 
compose inharmoniously together. The nave and west end are Norman, 
and the sculpture over the west front (to which Flaxman directs attention ) 
is ascertained to be as old as the reign of Henry I. There are a few olden 
Gothic tombs, but the modern monuments are one and all inexpiably bad.— 
Walter de Merton, the founder of Merton College, Oxford, and bishop of 
Rochester, is buried beneath a tomb of some sculptural and architectural 
pretensions. The pious Fisher, who died denying the supremacy of Henry 
VIII., was for thirty-one years bishop of Rochester. He would never ex- 
change his small bishopric for a better, though he was offered both Lincoloa 
and Ely, for he called his church his wife, and was wont te say, ‘ He would 
not change his little old wife, to whom he had been so long wedded, for a 
wealthier.’ Nicholas Ridley, subsequently bishop of London, who played 
the man with Latimer among the burning tagots at Oxford, in Queen Mary’s 
reign ; and Sprat, the friend of Cowley, were both bishops of this see, sub- 
sequently distinguished by the intellectual acquirements of Atterbury, who 
was deprived of his bishopric and banished for his adherence to the exiled 
house of Stuart. ; 

In the reign of King James I., the infamous Carr was created Viscount 
Rochester. In the reign of King Charles I., the father of the witty Wilmot 
was made earl of the same place ; and in the reign of Charles JI., when the 
title was extinct inthe Wilmot family, the son of the great Lord Clarendon 
was created earl of Rochester. The title expired in the son of Lawrence 
Hyde, nor has it been since revived. 1 

We were pleased to observe, on our return, that the same primitive sim- 
plicity prevailed at the Rochester end of the railway as at the Gravesend 
station. A young woman of all work, clean and comely, with anew Tus- 
can trimmed with white sarcenet ribbon, was seen presiding at the refresh- 
ment table near the checktakers’ stand mending a pair of white cotton 
stockings. At every other darn she lifted her eyes from off her work to 
the viands before her. She had reason to do so, for the whole appearance 
of the table was particularly attractive. A quartern loaf with the top cut 
off, a roll of fresh butter, a dish of saucer-sized cheese-cakes sprinkled with 
currants, half.a-dozen oranges mm a soup-plate, a dozen rosy-cheeked apples 
in a willow-pattern dinner plate, six or seven bottles of ginger-beer, tive 
of soda-water, a Birmingham tea-tray, with a story upon it nearly obscur- 
ed by a Britannia metal teapot, «and half-a-dozen ill-assorted tea-cups, a 
cotfee-tray, a coffee-pot, several attendant coffee-cups, and a well-scoured 
copper tea-kettle singing in unisou with the engines outside. The table, 
like King Arthur’s, was a round one, and several clean-looking Windsor 
chairs completed the tea-spectacle before us. 

We wish we could add that the young woman found much encourage- 
ment. A tall countryman, in a woolly-like beaver hat and galligaskine, 
produted a penny, and devoured a cheese-cake. Nor was he displeased at 
what he ate: his tongue smacked with satisfaction, and a second penny 
came forth for a second cheesecake. A bottle of ginger-beer was heard to 
pop in the meantime, and just as the tea was pretty well brewed, and the 
first cup out, a policeman was requested to ring the bell. This was a pain- 
ful announcement for the poor young woman, her colour began to change, 
and she was observed to give the policeman a look that paralysed his hand, 
and stayed the noisy tongue of his kitchen-clapper. The train was stopped 
accordingly, and the little tea time was extended some three or four min- 
utes longer. We really trust that the speculation answered. The young 
woman, a kind of neat-handed Phillis in her way, had evidently engaged a 
large portion of her little earnings, aud much time and forethought in the 








last tilt-boat from Gravesend to London was withdrawn in 1834.—Jbid. p- 
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viands and the venture. She deserved to be rewarded, and we hope she 
Was 80. ° 
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SLR LAUNCELOT, AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FABER, 
{There are some good critical remarks in the following short review ] 


This is the last of the three considerable volumes of verses which Mr. 
Faber has already given to the world, nearly all of which are in good taste ; 
very many of them are thoroughly original; and nota few are first-rate.— 
We desire to speak of Mr. Faber generally as a poet, and with reference to 
all his works ; yet fifty pages of the Quarterly or Edinburgh would scarcely 
suffice for their analysis; what then, can be said concerning them in about 
as many columns of our Jonrnal as there are volumes of these poems? 
Enough we hope, to induce some of our readers to seek further informa 
tion » athe and instruction from them, in the volumes themselves. 

The poetry of the day, for the most part, divides itself into two distinct 
styles, of which Wordsworth and Keats have been respectively the origina- 
tors, and may therefore be best taken as the representatives. Wordsworth’s 
poetry is Anagpene / subjective, Keats's entirely objective ; a distinction 
made, in other words, by the res of the Excursion himself, who, after 
Keats had read to him his Ode to Pan in the ‘Endymion,’ is said to 
have designated it ‘a very pretty piece of Paganism ;”’ the critic himself 
being certainly, next to Milton, the most Christian poet who ever wrote. To 
make the distinction in point still clearer, and to establish the vast superiori- 
ty of the Wordsworthian school over that of Keats, we may say that with 
the former the sudject is all in all, while the ambition of the latter chiefly 
points at beautiful expression. Of course, the noblest school is that in which 
the greatest intensity of purpose is clothed in the utmost loveliness of worde. 
Batthis school, as a school, seems to have become extinct with 


The spacious times of great Elizabeth ; 


Coleridge offering the only instance in modern times of the combination of 
the two qualities in the highest perfection. 

We will conclude these seat ree remarks by instancing Milnes, Faber, 
Lowell, and Sir Aubrey de Vere, as the chief poets of the day in whom the 
subjective preponderates ; Leigh Hunt and Keats, in their devotion to ex- 
pression as the primary object; Tennyson, and the author of Philip von Ar- 
tevelde, as exemplifications of purpose and expression well united; and, 
lastly, Browning and Miss Barrett, as writers in whom the two styles are 
mixed more often than combined. ; 

Mr. Faber’s appears to be one of those idle, contemplative temperaments 
in which feeling is more frequently the offspring of thought than thonght 
of feeling. To employ his own language— 

Those are the things of longest life, 
Struck off in some high hour of mirth; 
We know not whether thoughts or words 
Came first and foremost to the birth. 


But of such things Mr Faber is by no means prodigal; nor does he often 
favour us with verses, the laboured finish of which may be regarded as the 
next best thing to the spontaneity he so well describes in the above lines.— 
His poetry is neither the evi rl sting product of a soul which must utter It- 
self: nor the almost « quall y long-lived result of consciousness of power, 


backed by energy of resolve, which wi// utter themselves. and that worthily. 
. su m . * . . °.¢ al 

The writings before usare rather the offspring of a sensitive and naturally 
reflective mind, which judging, and judging rightly, that its musings are not 
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ing of a life beyond itself, clothes them in verse as they occur, and 
wien them forth to the pan to stand or fall by their intrinsic merits. The 
high places of poetry are rarely aimed at by Mr. Faber, which is to be re- 
tted because he has in these volumes shown that when he does aspire to 
excellence, he rarely fails of obtaining it. Hear Atys pleading with Croesus 
that he may follow the Mycian boar. 
“Why, traly, [shall thiak, 
It is my mother governs Lydia now, 
So good, so kind, and yet so timoroug, 
So very full of sweet maternal wiles.” 
He shook his flaxen hair from off his brow, 
And looked and langhed into the old King’s face: 
And the King 9 ere again at his rude boy, 
Atys the beautiful, the flaxen aired. 


The last four lines are unsurpassed in English poetry. Here also is a deep 
thought, set to noble music :— 


When I behold of what and how great things 
i am the cause; how quick the living springs 
That vibrate in me, and how far they go— 
Thought doth but seem another name for fear ; 
And I would fain sit still, and never rise 

To meddle with myself. 

What a grand sonnet is this !—listen, Young England! 
A voice from ancient times comes up this way ; 
Did you not hear it—like a trumpet call ? 

O with what startling accents doth it fall 

On ears that love a softer siren sound ! 

To them like muttering thunder still it seems, 
Though all the sky is open, free, and gay. 

Month follows month, and year doth grow to year, 
And the strong voice keeps waxing yet more clear. 
The world is full of symptoms of decay, 

Feverish and intermittent, struck with fear, 
Starting unconsciously in savage dreams, 

Like aged men with sickly opiates bound. 

It spake again ; surely it cometh near. 

Let us go out upon the tower, and hear ! 


There is another sonnet, in which the keen perception of the truth, and the 
courage to tell it—which, Emerson says, constitute gevius—are strikingly 
apparent :-— 

I heard thee say that thou wert slow of speech ; 
Thou didst complain thy words could never reach 
The height of thy conceptions. Ah! dear friend, 
Envy me not, if thou art wise, this gift. 

Fierce reckless acts, and thought’s unbridled range, 
And cherished passion that at times hath shocked 
My sou! to its inattetings—thene did lift 

Me into eloquence: ‘twas sad to spend 

So great a price to win so poor a dower. 

Thine isa dese, clear mind; nor inward change, 
Nor outward visitation yet hath shocked 

Thy heart into a consciousness of power. 

So calm and beantifal thou art within, 

That thou wilt scarce believe that power is sin. 

Mr. Faber might have added that, as, to be a poet at all, a man must have 
grievously sinned, so, to be a great poet, he musthave been forgiven. —_ 

In the choice of his metres, Mr. Faber, though not always successful, is 
more happy than most of his contemporaries. Young poets are usually a 
long while finding out that the measure is as much a part of the language of 
a poem as the words are; and that, therefore a metre without meaning is as 
inexcusable as a meaningless sentence. They read a poem, the metre of 
which charms by its fitness for the subject, and aa write a poem of their 
own in the same metre, which then appearsabsurd. This is bad enough; 
but far more culpable absurdity is committed by those who, desiring to be 
original also in their metres, produce often what looks like an irregular ode, 
but what turns out, on examination. to be prose minced and made unreada- 
ble. Mr. Faber, though far freer from these sins than even Tennyson in 
his early poems, is not wholly without them. Take this passage from a poem 
called ‘Christ-Church Meadow :’— 

One day, the college matins ended, 
With reverent care I put away 
The garb of white, 
The vestment bright, 
Which marks the Christian holiday. 

Now, for the life of us, we cannot discover why, in a poem, the lines of 
which are nearly all eight syllables long, these two lines of four syllables 
should have been isteduend. The greatest masters of the art of versifica- 
tion seem to have regarded the lines of a poemas bars, which, whatever the 
number of syllables therein, should beread in the same time. This rule will, 
we think, be foundto apply in Milton’s ‘ Nativity Ode,’ and in Wordsworth’s 
‘Ode on Immortality’ the only poems in the language deserving the name 
of irregular odes; in Shakspeare’s ‘imperfect’ lines, and in Spencer's minor 
poems; but adopt it in sealing the above passage of Mr. Faber’s, or in much 
of Southey’s ‘irregular verse,’ or in Tennyson’s early ‘Ode to Memory,’ and 
the effect will be ridiculous. That Mr. Faber should have made any mis- 
takes of this nature is the more extraordinary, inasmuch as he has exhib- 
ited a fine ear for music in ‘The Dream of King Croesus,’ ‘King’s Bridge,’ 
and several other poems in these volumes. 

ep 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 


DR. EDWARD JENNER, THE DISCOAERER OF VACCINATION, 


This celebrated man, the discoverer of the art of vaccination, was born 
in the vicarage of Berkely, in Gloucestershire, on the 17th of May 1749.— 
He was the third son of the vicar, and his mother was descended from an 
ancient and respectable family in the neighbourhood. Losing his father at 
an early age, he was indebted for bis education to the care and solicitude of 
an elder brother. Young Jenner chose the profession of medicine, and after 
acquiring the elements of the art at Sodbury, near Bristol, he went to Lon- 
don, and became a pupil aud inmate of the celebrated John Hunter. From 
this enthusiastic and successful cultivator of the science of life Jenner caught 
the true art of philosophic investigation. They instantly became friends, 
and this friendship continued during life. Having finished his preliminary 
studies, he now returned to his native village to practise his profession.— 
Other offers were then and subsequently held out to him, but his love of the 
country made him proof against a all. He was indeed a true lover of 
nature. With an inquiring and ever active mind, which prompted him to 
the investigation of nature’s works, he had also that deep feeling of the 
beautiful and fair which accompanies a poetic temperament. His profes- 
sional journeys through the district were lightened and diversified by scien- 
tific pursuits, and many of his leisure hours devoted to discoveries in natu- 
ral history. His soenichee on the singular and anomalous habits of the cuckoo 
excited the attention of the members of the Royal Society, and found a place 
in their printed transactions. 

But one subject took possession of his mind, and engrossed his chief at- 
tention even from his earliest youth. In the great dairy county of Glouces- 
tershire, where his inclination, and, it may be said, his destiny had placed 
him tora great purpose, it was a prevalent opinion that a disease was com- 
municated from the teats of the cows to the hands of their milkers, by which 
the latter were ever afterwards protected from small-pox. While Jenner 
was a student at Sodbury, a young country woman came to seek advice.— 
The _— of small-pox was mentioned in her presence : she immediatel 
observed, ‘I cannot take that disease, for I have had cow-pox.’ This inci- 
dent rivetted the attention of Jenner, and the impression then made took 
full possession of his mind, and was never effaced. He communicated his 
views some time afterwards to John Hunter. who, although he had not 
turned his mind to the subject, was far from stifling any inquiry of the kind, 
and who, in his characteristic way, replied to the young philosopher, ‘Don’t 
think, but try; be patient, be accurate.’ From his professional friends in 
the country, however, his theory met with nothing but discouragement : 
they, too, as well as Jenner, had heard the vulgar reports of the country 
people ; bat the circumstance was so out of the common routine, that they 
gave ituo credit, and never thought of putting it to the test of experiment. 
Tn vain did Jenner urge on the discussion of the subject at their professional 
meetings—they refused to listen, and even laughed him to scorn. But Jen- 
ner, though he was thus compelled to fall back upon his ownsovlitary thoughts 
was not the character thus to be persuaded from his pursuit ; like every mau 
destined to achieve great things, he was firm of purpose. For twenty years 
he brooded over the subject. collected facts, and made experiments ; till at 
last, being fully convinced in hisown mind that he had compassed the whole | 
bearings of the subject, he came to the resolution of presenting the great | 
discovery as a giftto mankind. The conclusions to which he arrived were | 

as follows :-— 





The disease called variola, or small-pox,is common to m in, and to seve- | 
ral of our domestic animals, as the cow. horse, goat, &c. ; but while in man | 
it presents a severe and virulent disease, in passing through the system « t} 
brutes it becomes a mild and innocent affection. . ; 

The heels of horses are often affected with this disease, which, though 
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frequently accompanied by what is called grease, is not identical with this 
latter. Ifa portion of the matter from the vesicles or little blisters on the 
heel of the horse be taken and applied to the nipples of the cow, the pecu- 
liar disease is communicated to p 4 cow ; or, on the other hand, the horse 
may be infected fromthe cow. Matter taken from the vesicle ofthe horse 
orcow and inserted below the skin of the human subject, produces there a 
similar vesicle of a peculiar nature, which, running its course, protects the 
individual from an attack of the small-pox. 

In order to insure complete success in this operation, certain cautions are 
necessary. The lympk must be taken before the expiry ofa certaiu num- 
ber of days, and the person to be vaccinated must be free from any other 
disease of the skin. Unless these conditions are attended to, a true vaccine 
disease will not be produced, and consequently no protection will follow. 

In the true small-pox, it is a well-ascertained fact, that occasionally there 
are cases where persons who have gone through the disease regularly have 
again been seized with a second attack. 

The same thing holds true with cow-pox. Although the great majority 
of those vaccinated are for ever afterwards protected from the disease, yet 
cases occur where, after vaccination, an attack of small-pox has followed. 

Vaccination, then, though not an absolute and universal protection, is as 
much so as small-pox is from a second attack of the same ; with this impor- 
tant recommendation, that it substitutes a mild and harmlessaffection, or 
rather, it may be called, a remedy, for a violent and dangerous disease. 

Even in those rare cases where small-pox occurs after the most careful 
vaccination, the disease is always mitigated, and very rarely proves fata). 

Such are briefly the conclusions to which Jenner had arrived at this early 
period of his investigations ; and as a proof of his superior sagacity and accu- 
racy of observation, it may be stated that little more has been added to his 
great discovery, and that snbsequent experience has only illustrated the 
truth of his opinions and the efficacy of his practice. 

The first ‘ Inquiry into the Nature of Cow-Pox,’ published by Jenner, 
was a calm, philosophical, and extremely modest statement of his discov- 
eries ; and perhaps on this account it was received with the greater favour 
by the reflecting portion of the public. Some writers have hinted that he 
too sanguinely maintained the eflicacy of cow-pox, and its futare power of 
totally extirpating small-pox. Some degree of enthusiasm might be par- 
doned in the original discoverer of such a remedy ; but on candidly compar- 
ing Jenner’s conclusions with the facts which have subsequently occurred, 
there seems nothing overstrained, and little that can be deducted trom his 
statements. 

In the spring of 1780, while riding in company with one of his earliest 
and dearest friends, his mind being full of the subject, he ventured to unbo- 
som himself of his cherished hopes and anticipations ; after a detail of his 
opinions-—‘ Gardner,’ said he, ‘ I have intrusted a most important matter to 
you, which I firmly believe will prove of essential benefit to the human race. 
| know you, and should not wish what I have stated to be brought intocon- 
versation : for should anything untoward turn up iu my experiments, [ 
should be made, particularly by my medical brethren, the subject of ridi- 
cule, for | am the mark they all shoot at.’ 

It was not, however, till 1796, on the 14th day of May, that the first at- 
tempt was made to convey, by artificial means, the vaccine virus from one 
person to another. Ou that day Jenner took some matter from the hand of 
Sarah .Nelones, who had been infected by her master’s cows, and inserted 
it by two slight scratches ofa lancet into the arms of James Phipps, a healthy 
bey of eight years of age. The disease took effvct, and went through its 
stages in the most regular and satisfactory manner. But now the most 
agitating part of the experiment remained: it wasnecessary to ascertain 
whether this boy was secured from the infection of small-pox. In the fol- 
lowing July, variolous matter was carefully inserted into his skin by various 
incisions and to the delight and satisfaction of Jenner no disease followed 
—the protection was complete. He now pursued his experiments with re- 
doubled ardour ; the goal of all his ardent Sides was seen close at hand. lt 
was his custom at this time to meditate much as he rambled in the meadows 
under the castle of Berkely. He has left us a picture of his feelings at this 
period full of interest :—‘ While the vaccine discovery was progressive, the 
joy I felt at the prospect before me of being the instrument destined to take 


away from the world one of its greatest calamities, blended with the fond | 
; : : | cesgof Wales, and he showed me a watch her royal highness had presented 


hope of enjoying independence and domestic peaceand happiness, was often 
so excessive, that in pursuiny my favourite subject among the meadows, I 
have sometimes found myse’ it a kind of reverie. It it pleasant to me to 
recollect that these reflections uly, . ys ended in devout acknowledgments to 
that Being from whom this and all other mercies flow.’* 

It was in 1798 that Jenner’s discovery was first published. His intention 
was, that it should have appeared in the Transactions of the Royal Society ; 
but the subject was so strange, so novel, and, withal, so improbable, that 
some of the learned members hinted in a friendly manner that he should be 
cautious not to diminish, by any other doubtful discovery, the partial fame 
which his account of the cuckoo had already gained him. Suc facts as these 
impart some idea of the difficulties his discovery was doomed to encounter. 
On the publication of his ‘Inquiry,’ he proceeded to London in person, iu 
order to exhibit to the profession there fis process of vaccination, and the 
success attending it. But—will it be believed ?—he remained two mouthe 
there, and at last returned home without getting any medical man to maks 
trial of it, or any patient to submit voluntarily to the simple and harmless 
process. ‘That process, which in a few years afterwards milliens of individ- 
uals eagerly availed themselves of, could not be exhibited, even for a bribe, 
in a single being. It was only after his return home that Mr. Cline, the 
surgeon, almost clandestinely inserted the matter into a patient, by way of 
an issue for a diseased joint! Yet it isa wise provision of affairs in this 
world, that truth will at last and infallibly prevail. The subject of vaccina- 
tion began to engross public attention ; and although many were incredu- 
lous, and scoffed at the matter, as is ever the case with what is new and un- 
common, yet many, on the other hand, had faith to make trial of it ; and 
finding success attend their experiments, the practice of vaccination extend- 
ed on all hands. But there never was a discoverer yet who has not in a 
greater or less degree sufiered martyrdom—the ignorant, the envious, the 
narrow-minded, the purely malicious, for ever hang on the footsteps of the 
discoverer, irritating and obstructing his progress, and raising a clamour in 
which they hope the sober and subdued voice of truth will be drowned.— 
Poor Jenner passed many harassing days aud sleepless nights, less fearful 
about the wreck of his own honest fame, than for the success of his great 
and darling project. He had to answer every blunderer, who, in spite of 
the plainest directions, was sure always to go wrong in the most essential 
voints—every failure of every careless experimenter was laid to his door— 
1e was caricatured as a magician, who by and by would turn the human 
race into cows ; and, baser than all, some of those who at one time scoffed 
at his theories, and despised his attempts to put them into practice, now en- 
deavoured to avert the discovery from Jenner entirely, if not to appropri- 
ate itto themselves, Yet time and circumstances, and his own tact and per- 
severance, seconded by his unyielding confidence in his opinions, brought 
him many friends and supporters. ‘The drop of pearl upon a rose-bud,’ as 
he poetically described the vaccine vesicle to the great statesman Fox, was 
such a simple, and easy, and beautiful substitute for the loathsome and dread- 
ed blotches of small-pox, that the public at large, and more particularly the 
female part of it, became the warm and active propagators of the limpid 
virus From Britain the practice extended rapidly to the continent. In 
America, the early cases were most successful: and at last the remotest 
countries in the world began to share its benefits, till there was not a corner 
of the peopled globe where the name of Jenner did not become familiar, 
and where his life-preserving process was noteagerly adopted. Among 
the many honours and ecenedlahgueete which now and afterwards con- 
tinued to be poured in upon him, not the least interesting was a document 
from a race of North American Indians, authenticated by the symbolical 
signatures of their chiefs. 

The discovery of vaccination now evidently appeared as a manifest boon 
to mankind. In several couatries on the continent of —— where the na- 
ture of the government allowed of a free coutrol over the habits of the peo- 
ple, the practice of vaccination was so systematically pursued, that small- 
pox was beste entirely eradicated. Ju the British navy and army, under a 
similar surveillance, small-pox was also unknown; but though in the British 
dominions several vaccinating boards were instituted, yet from the habits of 
the people, and the absence of a compulsory law, vaccination was not there, 
and never yet has been, so complete and universal as to banish entirely the 
lurking malady of the small-pox from our shores. 

Considering, however, what devotion Jenner had bestowed on the subject, 
both theoretically and practically ; considering the generous and disinterest- 
ed manner in which, the moment that he became acquainted with its perfeet 
efficacy, he hastened to lay his discovery before the world, his claim to a 





national compensation and reward could no longer be denied. In 1802 a 
committee of parliament was appointed to investigate his discovery, and de- 
cide on a remuneration. Of the many claiments on national bounty, few | 
ever came forward with better pretensions than Jenner. Yet much caution 
was employed ; and, in the first instance, a grant of only £10,000 was vot- 
ed, subject to the delays aud deductions of fees with w hich such grants are | 


too often encumbered. This. as Jenner and his friends affirmed, was barely 
equal to the expense he incurred, considering his multifarious correspon- | ¢ 
deuce, as well as his relinguishment of private practice, and the actual toil 
of responding to the querists from every region of the rlobe. Yet it isnot 
to be wondered at if parliament had a wary suspicion of the reports of cures | 


tany kind; for who does not hear of wonderful cures accomplished every 
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proves them all ultimately fallacious; nor could it be that halfa 
century had not elapsed since the same parliament voted its thousands for a 
nostrum that was utterly worthless. Happily for the fame of the legislatute, 
however, and for the honour of the country in all future times, in the 
sent instance it judged aright: even its caution was commendable : and al- 
lowing an interval of five more years, a further grant of £20,000 redeemed 
their sense of the progressive importance and continued efficacy of the vac- 
cine discovery. 

In the meantime, Jenner had taken up his residence in London, with a 
view to the better furtherance of the interests of vaccination, and with an 
idea of establishing himself in practice in the metropolis. But his was not 
a character fitted for the artificial bustle of the vast city, or the jarring con- 
flicts of professional interests; his mind sickened among the smoke, as one 
of his own meadow cowslips wonld have done, and he Be mape back to his 
fields and pure country air, and never ‘eft his beloved village again. 

But he did not return to apathy or indolence. In London some finess- 
ing on the part of his professional brethren prevented him from acting as di- 
rector of the national vaccine board, to which he had been in the first in- 
stance appointed ; but now, in his own words, he retired to be ‘ Director 
General to the World.’ {n addition to this, the country people from all the 
districts around flocked to him for the benefits of vaccination, and his time 
and skill were ever at the service of the poor. He now, too, enjoyed his 
favourite pursuits of the study of nature, and shared his leisure hoars among 
his fossils, his birds, his flowers, and the society of his family and his friends. 
Of every man who has achieved great things, we have a desire to know 
something not only of his thoughts and habits, but of his peisonal appear- 
—- Au early sketch of Jenner is thus given by his most intimate friend 
Gardner :— 


‘His height was rather under the middle size ; his person was robust but 
active and well-formed. In his dress he was peculiarly neat, and every- 
thing about him showed the man intent and serious, and well prepared to 
meet the duties of his calling. When I first saw him it was at Frampton 
Green. I was somewhat his junior in years, and had heard so much of Jen- 
ner of Berkely, that I had no small curiosity to see him. He was dressed 
in a blue coat and yellow buttons, buckskins, well-polished jockey boots, 
with handsome silver spurs, and he carried a smart whip with a silver han- 
dle. His hair, after the fashion of the times, was done up in a club; and 
he wore a broad-brimmed hat. We were introduced on that occasion, and 
I was delighted and astonished. 1 was prepared to find an accomplished 
man, and all the country spoke of him as a skilful surgeon and a great natu- 
ralist; but I did not expect to find him so much at home in other matters. 
I. who had been spending my time in cultivating my judgment by abstract 
study, and smit from my childhood with the love of song, had sought my 
amusement in the rosy fields of imagination, was not less surprised than 
gratified to find that the ancient aflinity between Apollo and sculapius 
was so well maintained in his person.’ 


Ata later period, his biographer, Dr. Barron, then a young man, thus gives 
au account of a first interview with him. ‘He was living at Fladong’s ho- 
tel, Oxford Street, in the summer of 1808, making arrangements for the na- 
tional vaccine establishment. The greatness of his fame, his exalted talents 
and the honours heaped upon him by all the most distinguished public bo’ 
dies of the civilised world, while they made me desirous of offeriug my tri- 
bute of respect to him, forbade the expectation of more than such an ac- 
knowledgment as a youth cireumstanced as I was might have expected. I 
soon, however, perceived that | had to do with an individual who did not 
square his manners by the cold formalities of the world. He condescended 
as to anequal. The restraint and embarrassment that might naturally have 
been felt in the presence of one so eminent, vanished in an instant. The 
simple dignity of his aspect, the kind and familiar tone of his language, and 
the perfect sincerity and good faith manifested in all he said and did, could 
not fail to win the heart of any one not insensible to such qualities. He was 
dressed in a blue coat, white waistcoat, and nankeens. All the tables in his 
apartment were covered with letters and papers on the subject of vaccina- 
tion. He spoke with great good humour of the conduct of the anti-vaccin- 
ists, and gave me some pamphlets illustrative of the controversy then carry- 
ingon. ‘The day before I saw him, he had had an interview with the Prin- 


to him on that occasion.’ The same friend, at a much later period of their 
acquaintance, again remarks—‘ Dr. Jenner’s personal appearance to a stran- 
ger at first sight was not very striking; but it was impossible to observe 
him, even fora few moments, without discovering those peculiarities which 
distinguished him from all others. The first things that a stranger would 
remark were the gentleness, the simplicity, the artlessness of his manner. 
There was a total absence of all ostentation or display, so much so, that in 
the ordinary intercourse of society le appeared as a person who had no 
claims to notice. He was perfectly unreserved, and free from all guile. 
He carried his heart and his miad so openly, so undisguisedly, that all might 
read them. His professional avocations, and the nature of his pursuits, 
obliged him to conduct his inquiries in a desultory way. Atno period of 
his life could he give himself up te continued or protracted attention to une 
object: there was, nevertheless, a steadiness in working out his researches 
amid all the breaks and interruptions which he met with, that can only be- 
long to minds constituted as his was.’ 

With all the simple and genial qualities of an unsophisticated heart, Jen- 
ner had, when the occasion required, all the firmness and dignity becoming 
aman conscious of the possession of talent, On one occasion, in the drawing- 
room of St. James’s, he chanced to overhear a noble lord mention his name, 
and repeat the idle calumny which had got abroad, that he himself had not 
really confidence in vaccination. He with much promptitude refuted the 
charge, and stepping up to the noble lord, to whom he was unknown, calm- 
ly observed, ‘Lam Dr. Jenner.’ Any unpleasant recollection of this cir- 
cumstance was most likely, on the part of Jenner, soon dissipated; but not 
so with the noble statesman ; his remarks some time afterwards, in his place 
in —, when Jenner’s claims came to be discussed, showed that he 
had not forgotten it. 

When the continental sovereigns visited London in 1814, Jenner was pre- 
sented to the Emperor Alexander of Russia by his sister, the grand duchess 
of Oldenburg. In describing this interview, he says, ‘ 1 was very gracious- 
ly received, and was probably the first man who had ever dared to contra- 

ict the autocrat. He said, ‘Dr. Jenner, your feelings must be delightful. 
The consciousness of having so much benefited your race must be a never- 
failing source of pleasure, and I am happy to think that you have received 
the thanks, the applause, and the gratitude of the world.’ I replied to his 
majesty that my feelings were such as he described, and that I had received 
the thanks and the applause, but not the gratitude of the world. His face 
flushed ; he said no more; but my daring seemed to give displeasure. In 
a short time, however, he forgot it, and gave me a trait of character which 
showed both great goodness of heart and. knowledge of human nature. My 
inquiries respecting disease of the lungs had reached the ears of the grand 
duchess, the most interesting being that I had ever met with in a station so 
elevated. She was present, and requested me to tell to her brother, the 
emperor, what | had formerly said ay imperial highness. In the course 
of my remarks I became embarrassed. She observed this, and so did the 
emperor: “Dr Jenner,” said she, “ you do not tell my brother what you 
have to say so accurately as you told me.” I excused myself by sayin 
that I was not accustomed to speak in such a presence. His majesty gras 
me by the hand, and held on for some time, not quitting me till my confi- 
dence was restored by this warm-hearted and kind expression of his conside- 
ration ’ 

As his life was an active and benevolent, so, on the whole, inay it be term- 
ed a prosperous and a comparatively happy one. Latterly, he had domestic 
afflictions, which to a sensitive heart are the heaviest of sorrows. He lost his 
favourite son, his new-married daughter, and at last his amiable wife, whose 
delicate constitution he had tended with all the assiduity which deep affee- 
tion and respect could dictate. He reached a good old age, with his general 
health and mental powers nnimpaired to the last. On the 26th January, 
1825, he died suddenly of apoplexy, in the 74th year of his age He lies 
buried in the chancel of the church at Berkely, where a monument has 
been erected to his memory by his professional brethren. 

It is now almost half a century since the firstintroduction of vaccination, 
and at least forty years since its general adoption—a sufficient time, one 
would think, to test its efficacy, and yet there are several circumstances re- 
lating to it which have not a been definitely determined. In the first 
place, it canuot be denied that on the whole it has been a successful remedy, 
and that it has produced a remarkable effect on the general population.— 
Small-pox, if ithas not been entirely eradicated, has been disarmed of most 
of its terrors; and notwithstanding the cases of failure of protection from its 
ravages which occasionally occer, yet the general confideuce never has been 
withdrawn from the practice of vaccination. 

Both before and since the death of Dr. Jenner, it became known that ca- 





| Ses sometimes occurred where persons who had been vaccinated were seized 


with small-pox. At first, it was supposed that those cases were instances 
where vaccination had not taken proper effect, either from an impertect 
quality of the virus used in vaccination, or from a peculiar habit of the per- 
m vaccinated. But it was afterwards ascertained that persons in whom 
the process had been practised with the utmost care, and in whom the 


| disease appeared to go through its course in the most favourable manner, 


were yet not protected from smail-pox. It is true, in all these cases of 
seizure the affection was of a much milder kind than even the inoculated 
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not one case in several thousands; yet there could be no doubt but 
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that the disease was in reality true small-pox, under a mild and modified 





It became evident, then, that there were exceptions to the universal pro- 
tection against small-pox, and that this disease might occur after vaccination, 
just as an individual might be seized with a second attack of smal!-pox.— 
This was a fact known to Dr. Jenner even before he gave his discovery to 
the world. In his early pursuit of the inquiry he was much staggered by it, 
but further Sane enabled him to perceive that it was only an excep- 
tion to a gen rule; and all experience since, both in public vaccine 
institutions and in private practice, has only tended to confirm it. 

Seeing, then, that such exceptions from time to time continued to occur, 
and as they multiplied in number by time and the general diffusion of vac- 
cination, another question began to be agitated—whether the vaccine mat- 
ter, by passing through innumerable human beings, had not lost its character 
and consequent efficacy ; aud whether it would not be necessary again to 
have recourse to the cow ? 

The most experienced vavcinators seem.to give no countenance to this 
opinion. They affirm that the character of the vaccine vesicle is exactly the 
same, and its development, in all its stages, as regular aud complete as it was 
when first discovered ; and that, when com with vesicles produced by 
matter directly frum the cow, there is no difference; that even in the early 
stages of the employment of vaccination, failures, as already stated, began 
to appear ; and that these failures are probably not more in proportion now 
than they were then. 

A suggestion of another kind has been advanced—that probably the pro- 
tection of the vaccine matter is only of a temporary nature, and that it be- 
comes exhausted in the course of time, and - a leaves the constitution open 
to an attack of small-pox. If this bad been the case, then in the course of 
the last forty-five years all those persons vaccinated should have by this time 
successively had attacks of st.all-pox when exposed to infection. This, 
however, has by no means happened ; so that the fact cannot be true as a 
general rule, though, as we shall afterwards state, it may hold in some re- 
spects as regards individuals at different periods of life ; and thus the pro- 
priety of a second vaccination about the age when the individual is entering 
on the period of manhood has been frequently suggested. 

Taking all these exceptions into account, there can be no doubt but that 
the practice of vaccination, with its partial drawbacks, has been an inesti- 
mable boon to mankind. It has been ascertained that every fourteenth 
child born was cut off by small-pox; and that in most cases where adults 
were infected, a death occu out of every seven. If tothis we add the 
other fatal diseases called into action by this malady, the influence on the in- 
crease of population by the check it has received from vaccination must be 
held to be very considerable. We'accordingly find that, previous to 1780, 
the annual mortality in England and Wales was rated at one in forty ; where- 
as at pens time it is one in forty-six. No doubt other causes have 
combined to improve the general health, but that the preventive power of 
vaccination has been mainly instrumental, appears, even from the diminish- 
ed deaths from small-pox, sufficiently evident. Indeed we have only to 
call to mind the scarred and pitted faces, marred features, aud opaque and 
ae eyeballs of former days, to be convinced of the essential service 
which has been rendered to the community. 

_——— 


THE POET CAMPBELL. 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 

My first meeting with Campbell was accidental. It was at one of the 
Polish balls at Guildhall, given annually in the decline of the year, when the 
Irish tail have emigrated to Boulogne—when English members of parlia- 
ment have paid their bills, and city silk mercers are plethoric with the ex- 
tortions of the season; and I had gone more in compliance with the wish of 
a literary friend, who had rendered himself not a little distinguished by his 
advocacy of the cause, than from any ardent wish to be present at what I 
was half inclised to think an absurd mummery of unsentimental burghers 
on the one side and expatriated rascals on the other. My enthusiasm for 
the Poles had been always strong, though a little softened down by the 
specimens one sees of them in Loudon; | detested their imperiai tyrant, 
but still! had little sympathy for those annual gatherings of shopkeeping 
fashionables and mountebank patrons of a brave nation—for the benevo- 
lence and biscuits, the humanity and coffee-swilling exquisitely blended, 
which Lord Dudley Stuart believes to be the perfection of philanthropy.— 
In the course of much multifarious scribble, | had written a very youthful 
diatribe against Nicholas, which had given pleasure to some of the friends 
of Poland, and as the committee seem to be in the condition of drowniug 
men, who catch eagerly at straws, so the veriest nonsense gives them much 
contentment, provided it contains a thrust at the northern bear, and a puff 
about their immortal demigod, Kosciusko. So many compliments had been 
paid to me on the excellence of my composition, that I thought myself in 
courtesy bound to go, and go I did, though not withont many an innate 
shudder at the approaching meeting with the tallow chandlers and pork sel- 
lers, and the greasy-fisted Clarindas of the city. 

I had not been many minutes in the room, when there suddenly came up 


to the spot in which | and my friend stood, a small thin man, with a remark- 











Mr. Cary. He answered with scorn—‘ Cary was a es beef- 
devouring parson who could not appreciate Dante. I would rather break 
stones than read his horrible halting verses. For aman who cares for poet- 
ry, Dante is worth learning Italian for—better worth the toil of acquiring a 
new language, than that most lugubrious and dull jester, Cervantes, to read 
whom in the original, poor old Lord Camden devoted his dotage. I have 
not read a book these twenty years, nor had the heart to read it.’ I asked 
him did he not think there was a resemblance between Byron and Dante, 
and might not that account for the superior spirit of the former’s song, 
whenever the illustrious minstrel of Florence was mentioned ? He answer 
ed, ‘ there was a slight resemblance—a very, very slight resemblance.— 
Dante was in heart and soul a gentleman; Byron was in heart and soul a 
blackguard, immensely vain, vulgar, bullying, ignorant, and mendacious.— 
Even in the affair of their wives, see how differently the two men behaved. 
Dante had the misfortune to be wedded to one of the vilest shrews in Italy. 
She led him a dog’s life—a life of the most odious domestic tyranny; she 
was a firebrand, a fury, a breathing Alecto. Yet Dante never once alludes 
to the matter, and his works are as silent about her as if she had never ex- 
isted.’ ‘ Nay,’ cried I, ‘ don’t you remember the line in the Inferno, canto 
xvi. in which one of the damned souls, Jacopo Rusticci, says— 

‘ La fiera moglie, piu ch’ altro, mi mioce. 

More than aught else my furious wife annoys me.’ 


This has been generally supposed to allude to Dante’s own wife.’ ‘I never,’ 
replied Campbell, ‘heard the remark made, and [ never heard of the line 
before, and 1 believe Dante to have been too fine a gentleman to allude to 
it. He would never have done so mean a thing, nor would he have descend- 
ed still lower, and written a satire upon a chambermaid—the unfortunate 
Mrs. Charlment. Byron, who did this, reviled his wife in a hundred diffe- 
rent ways—in squibs, in the papers, epigrams here and there, and finally 
in the Donna Inez of Don Juan. All his songs about his domestic sorrows 
were mere humbug ; he wanted to impose on the public and get them on 
his side: had he done so, he would have shown the demon within him. If 
ever aman was inspired by diabolism, it was Lord Byron. Madame de 
Staél said of him, ‘ C’est un demon,’ and she knew him well. Every thing, 
they say, hus two handles ; Lord Byron always laid hold of the worst. | 
wil tel you astory illutrative of this. Once at Lord Holland’s, where 
Mackintosh, Horner, Lord Gower, and many others were present, I hap- 
pened to stand for some time in one of the saloons with Lord Byron. He 
had got a letter from Madame de Staéla few days before, in which the bar- 
oness had been fantastically complimentary on a note to the Bride of Aby- 
dos, highly laudatory to herself, and returned his lordship’s praises with in- 
terest. Lord Byron brought this note in his pocket, and had the miserable 
bad taste to show it about to the company, and to extol Corinne above all 
Greek and Roman fame. I was rather disgusted, and as I was sure his 
lordship had never read a line of the novel, I gave him a character of it, by 
no means eulogistic, but true. Lord Byron seemed to think it envy or 
pigue,or I know not what, for he said—‘ Mr. Campbell, you would 
not say so if you had gota note of this kind,’ holding it up. ‘Don’t you 
think flattery a delightful incense?’ Soon after, Lord Holland brought into 
the room a censer filled with some composition of the same kind as that 
used in the Roman Catholic service, and seeing us, he said, ‘here, 1 have 
brought you some incense.’ ‘Carry itto Lord Byron.’ said I; ‘he is used 
to it.’ He was dreadfully annoyed. He assumed one of his terriblescowls, 
and did not resume his good temper for the rest of the night; nor did he 
speak to me for along while after. Daute had none of this small paltry 
moodiness ; yet there was, as you say, a kind of resemblance. Dante was 
in love with Beatrice, the object of a hopeless passion ; Byron loved, or pre- 
tended to love (for in truth he loved nothing but himself), Miss Chaworth, 
afterwards Mrs. Musters, who died—as a poet’s mistress should die (this 
was said with a bitter sneer)—in a mad-house Both were unfortunate in 
marriage ; both were kicked out of their native places, | olitics having had 
as much to do with the expulsion of Dante, as libels on the Prince Regent, 
and their subsequent reaction through the press, had to do with the exile of 
Lord Byron ; both were fond of military glory, but Dante fought in the field, 
hand to hand and foot to foot, giving and getting many a hard knock ; By- 
ron, like a carpet warrior, hid himself in a barrac at Missolongli, and uever 
fired a shot or brandished a sword in anger iu his life. Both were men of 
unrestrained passions, aud banished to hell or purgatory such individuals as 


annoyed them ; the first committing his persecutors to the eternal flames of | 


hell; the last manacling down poor Doctor Southey, in his notorious and 
abominable Visiou of Juadgment.* 

All this was delivered slowly and gravely, without the least animation or 
life. All the words were perfectly studied, and every sentiment seemed 
well weighed before delivery. The information conveyed was slight, but 
it nevertheless aroused curiosity, and attracted attention to hear Campbell 
speak thus of his great cetemporary. I subsequently found that this was 
not his habit—that it was only on rare occasions and to very few he spoke 
in this way, and that it was not until certain magical causes intervened that 
his tongue let out any of the treasures of his brain. He was, pethaps, the 
most icy-hearted man that ever lived, wrapping himself up in seliishness 
as in a robe which he rarely laid aside, thoroughly inditlereut to the opinion 


ably cunning and withered face, eyes cold and glassy, like those of a dead | of this —— or to the comfort of that, or to any earthly thing but his own 
haddock, a brown wig neatly fitted on, a blue coat, not of the newest, with | beloved ease. So early as 1806, only four years after his first arrival in Lou- 


brass or gilt buttons, and a buff waistcoat. He had no gloves, and his hands 
were coarse and wrinkled. His eyebrows were thick and slightly grey, and 
though the lines of the face denoted an inner man of much sagacity and 
shrewdness, their outward expression was the most vacant and unmeaning 
in the world: and it was paintul to look and ¢hink how heartbroken must 
be the spirit that aulenaten so cold and cynical a countenance. The wan 
light of the features was to the purple fire of youth aud heartiness what the 
dull and misty exhalations of the fons are to the enchanting lustre of the 
stars. There was something remarkably mean and vulgar in his face; the 
lips were thin and the reverse of juicy or joyous; but the brow was good 
though not high, or indicative of great mental power; and he came into the 
room with more of a smirk than became a person of his years, avd with an 
evident contempt for the company which he was about to join. He singled 
out my friend immediately, apparently glad to find a gentleman present, ap- 
—— and accosted him; and when the first greetings were over, the 

jormer electrified me by introducing me as ‘a distinguished friend of Po- 
land,’ to Mr. Tuomas Campsett. 

_I was quite unprepared for this. I had never seen Campbell before, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence's picture, on which I had often gazed with delight, 
had given me the idea of a noble and eminently handsome looking man— 
one of the gallant cavalier minstrels of old, who were equaily beloved by 
the muses and the ladies; and wonderful indeed was the contrast between 
in whose brow I recognized the stiffuess of some humble Scotch dominie, 
rather than the fine courtesy of a great English poet who had moved in the 
ae circles, and in the highest had been aluminary. I was so astonished 
indeed that I could scarcely mumble out an ordinary ex pression of satisfac- 
tion at the introduction, and we three stood for almost a minute in as awkward 
@ posture as possible. 

We first ta'ked about the company. Campbell looked about, and gave 
that cynical smile which I have so often seen playing over his countenance. 
‘Patrons of Polish bravery and gallantry,’ said he, with acurl of the lip.— 
‘They come bere from their counters and shopboards to gratify their own 
vanity, and not to assist the brave men of Warsaw. In an hour you will 
overhear in every circle where two or three young and old women ere met 
—‘ Did you see the lord?” “I danced with Lord Stuart.” “ Look at that 
impudent thing, Miss Jones, how she is staring at cousin Mary waltzing with 
the lord.” In a word, all their talk will be about a lord, and in particular 
the lord who gets up this ball. If there were nota live lord at the bottom 
of this gathering, the gathering would never grow to its present size.’ 


DANTE AND BYRON. 
‘The hall isa fine one,’ he replied. ‘We shall have a concert to night— 
ree | of Italian singing.’ This was said with an inimitable sneer. | asked 
im whether he did not like Italian music. ‘Just as much,’ he replied ‘ as 
1 like Italian poetry— a sweetmeat thing of sugar and trash, pleasant to 
taste, but no one ever enjoyed a meal of it.’ | ventured to name Dante 
Alighieri. ‘ He was a man,’ said Campbell; ‘but you will be surprised to 
hear that I never read a line of the Divina Commedia. 1 am too indolent. 
his imaginary portrait and the miserable dwarf who stood beside me, and 
It isa schoolboy task, and { would as soon think of sitting down to Nonnus 
or Aristotle, as to Dante. To understand the latter, would require more la- 
bour than the pleasure would be worth. His grand thoughts may be golden 
apples of song, but they must be got by vanquishing a dragon I have of- 
ten flitted about Dante, and stolen a glimpse of his treasures, but nothing 
more I like the man’s life, and 1 think his poetry a picture of astern, hard- 
headed minstrel’s thick-coming fancies. Some of the finest lines Lord By- 
ron ever wrote, are contained in the prophecy of Dante. ’ 
Tis the doom 
Of spirits of my order to be rack’d 
In hfe ; to wear their hearts out, and consume 
Their days in endless strife, and die alone: 
Then future thousands crowd around their tomb 
And pilgrims come trom climes where they have known 
The name of him, who now is buta name ; 
And wasting homage o’er the sullen stone, 
pread his, by him unheard, unheeded fame.’ 
‘Byron wrote these with a bottle of gin under his vest.’ I asked him 
whether he had not ever looked into the translation of Dante, by the Rey. 


don, a pension of £184 a year, payable out of the Scotch excise, was confer- 
red upon him at the instance it is said, of Fox, who did not, however, live 
to carry his wishes into effect. His successors, who wanted to enrol a rhym- 
erin their pay, fulfilled the secretary’s intentions, and for thirty-eight years 
the poet drew his annuity with a precision worthy of a retired statesman. 
To one of Campbell’s few wauts, this was a perfect competence, and it ren- 
dered him always independent of booksellers. He dined at home perhaps 
less than any man in London, for to the last hiscompany was courted by the 
highest and noblest in the land. He was like a grand temple old and ruin- 
ed, but some breathings of the divinity still lingered aan it, and rendered 
it sacred in men’s eyes 

During the whole of our conversation [ took the most accurate notice of 
the poet. My firstimpressions were all strengthened on further examina- 
tions. 1do not think that he possessed much original genius, but he had 
been a hard worker, and polished to the utmost perfection the scanty drop- 
pings of golden ore which brightened the stream of his intellect. Years be- 
fore his death it had been completely exhausted, and he was but the shade 
of a ‘hero who had been.’ He spoke mechanically, more because he was 
expected to say something, than from any apparent pleasure in delivering 
his opinion. He sometimes indulged in a grim smile, but a hearty burst of 
laughter, I am persuaded, never crossed his countenance. It was not made 
indeed for a laughing animal, for the extreme thinness of the lips rendered is 
unpleasing to look at. It was for this reason that Sir Francis Chantrey, 
whom money could almost induce to do any thing, absolately refused to 
pourtray Campbell’s face in marble. In vain did Lord Holland and various 
other lords and ladies importune the sculptor—in vain were the most tempt- 
ing offers made to him. Chantrey obstinately refused to model the poet, 
aud posterity will be ignorant for ever of the real appearance of Campbell, 
except from Maclise’s picture and this typographical sketch. Maclise has, 
however, scarcely done justice to the consummate meanness and cunning of 
the features. In ‘Fraser’s Magazine’ there is an etching of Campbell—a 
good resemblance, but too noble in the formation ofthe head. The bard is 
represented in the last stage of ebriety. ‘ That infernal vagabond, Chantrey,’ 
said Campbell, ‘ would have parted with his own soul for money, but he 
would not carve my bust. He thought the latter more precious than the 
first.’ 

PETRARCH. 

The inundation of company separated us for some time, and when we 
again met it was in a private room to which my friend had the privilege of 
entrée, and where champagne was flowing about in delightful abundance. 
Campbell stood in acorner with a flask, not of champagne, but of potent 
ieonty by his side, and of this he had evidently made many deep potations, 
I never saw a man who appeared to enjoy bis drink with more intense satis- 
faction than Campbell; he drained glass after glass slowly and solemnly as 
if he loved to prolong the pleasure of swallowing it, and reminded me of 
that famous epicure who wished his throat were as long as a crane’s for the 
purpose of greater gratification at his meals. Yet did not the spirit of bran- 
dy infuse auy lustre into the care-worn countenance before me. It had 
a coutrary effect, making it more stupid than before—giving to the eye the 
wandering imbecile expression 80 painful to contemplate. I stood by him 
for some time before, he appeared to recollect me. At length he said— 

‘lL like your enthusiasm about Dante.’ ({ don’t remember that [ had ex- 
pressed any.) ‘What do you think of Petrarch !’ I said, I had not read ma- 
ny of the sonnets, but was rather disappointed with those which I had read , 
they were mere boudoir trifles. ‘You are right,’ he replied, ‘quite right ; 

~ ‘ 5 , 
Petrarch was adetestable donkey, and though I have edited his memoirs [| 
say it. The fellow must have been mad, or a fool, or a liar. The latter is 
the most probable. There really was no such person as Laura. She is 
throughout a type of the Jawrel for which he panted, and all the romance 
about his hapalean passion is rank falsehood from the beginning to the end 
It is more charitable to bim to suppose hima liar than the puling ass we 
must believe him to be, if we credit the story of his love for this fat woman 
with alarge family for such a number of years. I don’t mean to cast any 
reflection on Petrarch for this device. Our own Cowley, who wasa perfect- 
ly virtuous man, adopted a similar deceit, and pretended to all the world 
that he was dying for love. Nor did he eonfine his particulars on the sub- 
ject to lie-creating poetry, but he put them forth in plain matter of fact 
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‘The late Duchess of Devonshire was an ardent admirer of Petrarch. | 


once saw the copy of that poet which belonged to her Grace, and oddly 
enough, some reference in it made a note to my essay on English 2 win I 
shall show it to you some time or other.’ Soon after Campbell showed me 
the note iv question, and said that the references to Spenser and Surrey were 
in the hand-writing of the Duchess. The note was as follows: 

‘Jn one of Spenser’s hymns on love and beauty he breathes this platoni¢ 
doctrine : 








«« Every spiritas it is most pure 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 

To it the fairer body doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairly dight 

With cheerful grace and amiable sight ; 

For of the soul the body form doth take, 

For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 


‘ So also Surrey to his fair Geraldine :— 


‘« The golden gift that nature did thee give, 

To fasten friends and feed them at thy will, 
With form and favour taught me to believe 
How thou art made ¢o show her greatest sktll.” 


‘Thislast thought was probably suggested by the lines in Petrarch, 
which express a doctrine of the Platonic school, respecting the idea or organ 
of beauty :— 

‘“Tn qual parte del ciel’, in quale idea 
Ira |’ esempio onde natura tolse, 
Quel bel viso leggiadro, in che ella volse 
Mostrar quaggiti, quanto lassi potea.”’’ 

lL repeated to him Lord Byron’s opinion of Petrarch. ‘1 detest the Pe- 
trarch so much that | would not be the man even to have obtained bis Laura 
which the metaphysical whining dotard never could.’ 1 did this designedly, 
as [ really wished tohear as much of Campbell and Lord Byron as I possibly 
could. He swelled up. ‘What cou/d the ruffian,’ said he, ‘know cf Pe- 
trarch? When he wrote thatopinion he scarcely knew Italian from high 
Dutch. Afterwaras, tode sure, when he picked up his Italian paramour, he 
learned to lisp the language, but Lord Byron never Anew any thing. He 
was right in this opinion—right by accident as many au ignorant man is. [ 
once called at his house in Bennet street. He was lying in bed at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, spelling over Virgil. He turned to me every min- 
ute, asking me the meaning of the plainest words. At first I thought it was 
affectation and ventured to tell him so. He assured me it was not so, that 
his ignorance was real, not simulated—‘ only for my boy Hobby (this was 
the name he always called Hobhouse) I should get into a thousand scrapes. 
He tells me every thing classical. Langhorne’s Plutarch and Baker’s Livy 
do the rest. Had you been a Lord, Mr. Campbell, at ten years of age, you 
would have been just as great a dunce.’ 

Campbell’s broad Scotch accent surprised me a good deal. [had thought 
that the society in which be moved would have smoothed away the Caledo- 
nian roughness from his tongue, but it wasnot so. He spoke like a man 
freshly imported from the savage wilds of the highlands. He was born in 
Glasgow, July 27th, 1777, and was the tenth child of his father, who was 
sixty-seven years old at the time, and died atthe age of ninety. His mother 
also was a Campbell. Whoever looked in the poet’s face would have known 
him at the first glance to be a Scotchman, but he looked more like a pedlar 
or an exciseman than a worshipper of the Nine. I asked him how old he 
was when he published the Pleasuresof Hope. ‘In my twenty-second 
year,’ said he. . 

I took the liberty of asking him whether there were any truth ina story 
which Allan Cunningham had published respecting him. Ou his election to 
the office of Lord Rector of Ghaagow University, he proceeded to his native 
town to be installed. It wasa deep snow when he reached the College- 
green; the students were drawn up in parties pelting one another, the poet, 
ran into the ranks, threw several snow-balls with unerring aim, then sum 
moning the scholars aronnd him in the hall, delivered a speech replete with 
philosophy and eloquence. Campbell’s lips quivered with rage. ‘Cunuing- 
ham,’ said he, * was the most infernal liar that ever left Scotland.’ 

lasked him whether he had seen much of Sheridan. ‘ Yes,’ said he, 
‘and drank much with him It was glorious. His intoxication was like the 
madness of the Sybil, something wonderful and graud and splendid. He 
was the only mau [ ever saw who was truly great in his cups. Byron was 
the most wishy-washy, disgusting creature in the world when he had swal- 
lowed a couple of bottles of claret: but Sheridan—oh,he was superb! The 
School of Scandal is but a faint reflection of what he spoke. In tact, Sheri- 
dan spoke a comedy every night. His sareasms were awful. I have seen 
the rich Whig lords tremble before this magnificent animal like an infant in 
the presence of a giant. Sheridan knew his power over them, and never, 
unless highly provoked, abused it. Poor Lord Holland shrank to a mere 
pigmy in his presence. I oncedined with Sheriden, Madame de Staél, and 
Curran. The first of the three was indubitably the first in everything. Lle 
did not perhaps speak as much poetry as Currao, but in every other quality 
of conversation and mind he out-topped him. Curran was a jester like Foote 
and Quin—his gestures were highly arch and dramatic, and his humour owed 
not a little of its success to his queer monkey face which was capable of 
the strangest transformations, and was never at rest. It shifted perpetually 
like the scenes in a Pantomime. He was as great a jester as Scarron, and 
indulged much in quaint fantastic hamour; like the clown in the sbow he 
cared not how he made you laugh. ButSheridan was a/ways a gentleman 
aud finished courtier, and never forgot the elegant refinement which he had 
learned atthe prince’s parties. I once got a Jetter from Madame de Staél, 
telling me she was very ill, and confined to bed, and begging me to call to 
see her and talk to her. 1 went, wrapped up in one of my old plain coats, 
expecting a philosophic ¢ete-a-tete with the author of Coriune. When I went 
up stairs, I was shown into a drawing-room magnificently lighted up, and 
beheld the Staél resplendently dressed lounging on a crimson sofa. Two 
or three people of fashion were present. I started back with horror and af- 
fright (like ie man in the “neid who had trodden on a serpent,) conscious 
of my old coat and uncurled wig, but the baroness beckoned to me, seated me 
hy herself, and made me the lion of the party. I was never so confused in 
my life. In about an hour, who should walk into the room, fully attired in 
a magnificent court suit, breeches, buckles, sword and cocked hat, &c. &c., 
but Sheridan, who afterwards told me that he had got a note precisely sim- 
ilar to mine. I was thunderstruck, and tlie Staél was nearly as surprised at 
the apparition as I was sixty minutes before to find myse// in the middle of 
the party. We left Madame de Staél’s together and supped at a tavern in 
Covent Garden, where we remained until four o’clock in the morning. It 
was in the middle of June, and Sheridan walked home to his residence, with 
his loug sword clattering ow the pavements, and his cocked hat rather awry 
on his head, followed by a large mob of admirers, and pelted with cabbage 
tumps and the offal of the streets.’ 


i el 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 

Letters, Instructions, and Memoirs of Mary Queen cof Scots. Published 
from the Origivals and Manuscripts in the principal Archives of Europe. 
By Prince Alexander Labanoff. 

THIRD NOTICE. 

Mary’s triumph at the conference in York was proved by the hasty re- 
moval of the commission from York to London, by Cecil's dissolving the 
commission with a declaration that nothing had been proved, by Mary’s re- 

yeated assertion of her acquittal in her letters to Elizabeth herself, without 

aie contradicted, and by the chief of the commissioners becoming a suitor 
for Mary’s hand. Before, however, entering on a history of the unfortunate 

Duke of Norfolk, it will be convenient to violate a little the order of chro- 

nology, and turn to the close of the career of Bothwell, He diedin April, 

1576, at Malmor, where he had been long detained in prison by the King of 

Denmark, but before his death he executed an offici.| declaration in which 

he confessed his share in the murder of Daruley, and exonerated Mary from 

all cognizance of the conspiracy and participation in the crime. The first 
notice we have of this confession is contained in a letter addressed to the 

Archbishop of Glasgow, the original of which is still preserved in the collec- 

tion of the Right Reverend Dr. Kyle, one of the Roman Catholic bishops of 

Scotland :— 

“ Information has been received here of the death of the Earl of Bothwell, 
and that before his decease he made an ample confession of his crime, and 
declared himself the guilty author of the assassination oi the late king, my 
husband, of which he expressly acquitted me, testifying to my innocence ou 
the peril of his soul’s damnation ; and since, if this be true, this testimony 
would be of the greatest value to me against the talse calumnies of my ene- 
mies, | beg of you to investigate the truth by all the means possible. Those 
who were present at this declaration, which was afterwards signed and 
sealed by them, in the form of a last will and testament, are Otto Braw, ©} 
the castle of Eleembro, Paris Braw, of the castle of Vascut, Mr. Gullunstame 
of the castle of Fulkenster, the bishop of Skonen, ond four magistrates of 
that town. If De Monceaulx, who has formerly trafficked in that country, 
would make a voyage thither to inquire more prrtic ularly, I would be glad 
to employ him for the purpose, and to furnish m mey for his travelling ex- 
penses.”” 

Reserving for the moment tbe inquiry into the authenticity of Bothweil’s 
testament, we must say that this confidential letter, written in cipher te 
Mary’s most trusted agent, is cogent evidence of conscious innocence Some 
time afterwards Mary again wrote to the Archbishop :— 
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1845. 


“{ have been informed that the King of Denmark has sent to this queen 
(Elizabeth) the last will and testament of the late Earl of Bothwell, and that 
she has suppressed it in the greatest possible secrecy. It seems to me that 

the voyage ot De Monceaulx is no longer necessary since the queen mother 
(Catherine de Medicis) has sent thither, as you inform me.” 

Keith has published a letter from the Archbishop of Glasgow to Mary, in 
which he stated that Barclay of Gartley, on his arrival in Edinburgh, had 
been thrown into prison by Morton for having divulged what he had heard 
jn London respecting the transmission of Bothwell’s last will to Elizabeth. 
‘And Sir John Forster in a letter written to Walsingham, which finds no 

Jace in Mr. Wright’s collection, declares that Bothwell’s testament, or, 
more probably, a copy of it, was produced in evidence on the trial of the 
Earl of Morton for Darnley’s murder. The original of this document is lost, 
and if it was really sent to Elizabeth there is no difficulty in accounting for 
its disappearance ; the translations, or rather extracts from it, which ave 
hitherto appeared, leave doubts of its authenticity. But the Prince of Lab- 
anoff has obtained an original copy from the papers belonging to the embassy 
of the Baron d’Esneval in 1585; on this copy there is the following endorse- 
ment: “ The said Earl has himself written the notesin the margin.” Prince 
Labanoff announces the speedy publication of this important document, 
which he declares will complete the justification of Mary Queen of Scots. 
We deem the case perfect without it, for unless Mary had been assured of 
her own innocence, she would never have manifested an earnest anxiety to 
have Bothwell’s real or supposed dying declarations authenticated by un- 

uestionable authorities. 

The Duke of Norfolk was proposed as a husband to Mary by the Earls of 

Leicester, Arundel, and Pembroke, and the Lord Lumley; the letter in 
which the proposal was made being actually written by Leicester himself. 
The consent of the French and Spanish courts were asked through their 
ambassadors, but the latter power had formed a plan for marrying the Queen 
of Scots to Don Johu of Austria, (the hero of Lepanto) and asserting her 
immediate claim to the English crown. At this time Elizabeth had declared 
that she would consent to the liberation of Mary if assured that Mary had 
not transferred her claims to the English throne to the royal family of France. 
On receiving this news, Mary wrote to Elizabeth ;— 


“Wingfield, June, 1569. 


“ Madam, my good Sister,—I have received from my Lord Boyd, one of 
my council aud commissioners, the amiable consolation which it has pleased 
ou to give me, as well by your cordial letters as credit to the said Lord 
bo d, with not less of consolation and hope of your prompt succour and re- 
lief to my long sufferings than the timid mariner, when after the agitation of 
ahorrible tempest upon unknown coasts, he discovers the desired haven. 
Now, madam, that | have steered the courss of my distressed ship under the 
protection of your favour, I wish to persuade myself that at the end of this 
tedious navigation of two years that you will receive me into the port of 
your grace and favour, which if natural love and affection can prevail, [ trust 
confidently to obtain.” 

On the 17th of the following Angust, Mary sent to London the declara 
tions obtained from Charles [X. of France and the Duke of Anjou (after- 
wards Heury I[I.), that neither she nor any person in her name, had ever 
ceded to them her rights to the crown of England; and on the 28th of the 
following month, the majority of the lords of Elizabeth’s Privy Council de- 
cided that Mary might be set at liberty, provided she consented to marry an 
English nobleman. Elizabeth’s rage at this decision, the purport of which 
could not be mistaken, was violent in the extreme ; she bitterly reproached 
Norfolk for having meditated such a marriage, ordered that Mary should be 
removed to the castle of Tutbury, and that the Karl of Huntingdon should 
join the Earl of Shrewsbury as guardian of her person. As Huntingdon 
tad claims to the succession, being maternally descended from the last Duke 
of Clarence, Mary was much alarmed at being placed in his custody. She 


immediately wrote to De la Mothe Fenelon, the French ambassador :— 


“ Wingfield, Sept. 20th, 1569. 


that I shall be removed to-morrow from hence te Tutbury, and afterwards 
to Nottingham, where I shall be placed in the hands of the greatest enemies 
I have in the world, the Earl of Huntingdon, the Viscount Hertford, and 
others of his faction, who are already arrived here. I find no constancy in 
Lord Shrewsbury at the hour of my need, notwithstanding his fine speeches 
in times past, and besides L never reposed confidence in his promises. These 
things being considered, I am in great terror for my lite, wherefore I beg 
you, as soon as you receive this present letter, to transmit the packet either 
tw the Bishop of Ross or the Duke of Norfolk, and to consult with them and 
my other friendsin order to find some expedient for my preservation, and 
speak yourself to the Queen of England, so soon as you can obtain an audi- 
ence, in order to prevent my removal.” 

From the many letters of Mary to the Duke of Norfolk in this collection, 
it appears that their original design was to escape from England, and after 
their marriage to trust to the representations of their friends in the council 
for reconciling Elizabeth to the match. As a preliminary, she sent the 
Bishop of Ross to the Pope, to procure her divorce from Bothwell; the Bish- 
op had jast been liberated from the prison into which he had been thrown 
by Elizabeth, and had been allowed to visit bis mistress. At this time, mo - 
ved by the urgent remonstrances ot the King of France, Elizabeth empow- 
ered Sir William Cecil and Sir Walter Mildinay to commence negotiations 
for the liberation of Mary, and the articles of the treaty were, with slight 
modifications, accepted by the captive queen and sigued at Chatsworth, 
October 5th, 1570. But on the 21stof November Mary wrote to the Bishop 
of Ross,— 

“ We are advertised by the Lord of Lochinvar that he has seen sundry 
letters of the Earl of Morton, written to our rebels, wherein he encourages 
them with this following—that they take no thought of anything that the 
Queen of England promises that they may think to be to their disadvantage, 
for he is assured by her in all he dves, and suppose she seem to wish us re- 
stored, she is not minded todo so, but in dissembling intends to do nothing 
for our profit,—which you may show to our said good sister, praying her that 
we may see and taste the fruits in the contrary, which we have looked for, 
and yet look for, without longer delay.” 


The year closed without any ratification of the treaty which Cecil and 
Mildinay had virtually concluded at Chatsworth. On the 7th of January 
1571, Mary wrote to the Archbishop of Glasgow :— 

‘ The Queen of England makes known by her actions that she is rather re- 
solved to support my rebels, and keep my kingdom in its present piteous 
condition, than to condescend to any appointment, or to set me at liberty, 
whatever she may say to the King by his ambassador. And if she is not 
brought to reason by force or fear, nothing can be ex pected trom her but 
dissimulation and mockery. The queen-mother (Catherine) has written to 
me that the king (Charles IX.) is resolved tosend me succour if the Queen 
of England does not adhere to her promises; on this account do not cease 
to demand the said succours, and at the least take care that some prepara- 
tions for seuding aid to Scotland should be made, nor let them be longer de- 
ferred on the word of the Queen of England. For as long as she sees the 
King trifling in this matter she will protract everything as long as she can, 
to take advantage of the chances of time, as she is accustomed to do. 


Elizabeth had very cra‘tily diverted the attention of the French court 
from Mary, by pretending that she was ready herself to receive the address- 
es of the Duke of Anjou. Catherine de Medicis, who never loved Mary 
but regarded her as one of the detested Guises, fell readily into the snare, 
and the Queen of Scots, hopeless of seeing the fulfilment of the tr eaty of 
Chatsworth, or prevailing on the French court to interfere actively in her be- 
half, entered into negotiations with the King of Spain and the Duke of Alva, 
through the agency of Ridolfi. The great difficulty in this new treaty was 
the determination of Mary not to break faith with the Duke of Norfolk, and 
the anxiety of Alva that she should take Don John or some known adherent 
of the Papacy for her husband. There is sufficient evidence that Mary en- 
tered into these Spanish negotiations with reluctance ; she wrote pressing 
letters to Sussex and others, urging them to induce Elizabeth to ratify the 
treaty of Chatsworth ; and she commanded the Bishop of Ross to impress 
the justice of such a conrse on the Queen and her council. On the same 
subject she also wrote to Fenelon, who did not share the coldness of his 
court, but went to the utmost limits of his iustructions in his zeal for Mary’s 
cause. The treaty of Chatsworth, indeed, left Elizabeth without any rea- 
sonable excuse for protracting Mary’s imprisonment, especially as Cecil and 
Miidmay had declared themselves satisfied with Mary’s acceptance of the 
articles. It was not until Elizabeth had shown that she would not ratify a 
paca Si her own dictation that Mary accepted the offers of Ridolfi, and 
sent him as her agent to the Pope ond dee hing of Spain. The instructions 
given by Mary and the Duke of Norfolk to Ridolfi, are now tor the first | 
time published from the secret archives of the Vatican ; they are far too | 
voluminous to be quoted at length, but their historical impor uce demand | 








| on his person by Lord Cobham, the Warden of the Cinque Ports; but the 
“ Monsieur De la Mothe,—I send you the preseut bearer to inform you { Bishop of Ross, who was on the watch, contrived that these importaut docu- 


tremity she had resolved to appeal to all Christian princes, but especially to 
the Pope and the King of Spain, to aid in the restoration of the Catholic re- 
ligion in England. The Duke of Norfolk was at the head of this enterprise, 
who though nominally of the new faith, had educated his children in the 
Catholic religion, and had always been the zealous defender of the perse- 
cuted Catholics of England. He had encouraged Mary by his exhortation 
and support to persevere in her adherence to the ancient faith, but as he was 
supported by many powerful Protestant lords, it would be very dangerous 
for him to become openly reconciled to the church of Rome. The great no- 
bles of England were hostile to the pretensions of the Earl of Hertford, and 
the proposed marriage between Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou; both 
Catholics and Protestants would unite to resist a foreign prince, and even if 
Protestants refused to join in the enterprise, they would not offer any ac- 
tive resistance. Having dwelt at some length on the sincerity of Norfolk’s 
attachment to Romanism, Mary solicits the Pope to urge the King of Spain 
not to allow any circumstance to divert him from the prosecution of an en- 
terprise so advantageous to Christendom and the Spanish movarchy in par- 
ticular. She gives assurance that neither the King of France nor the Guises 
knew anything of this enterprise, the honour of which ought to be reserved 
for the rhe and the King of Spain. The proposal of marrying the prince 
of Scotland to one of the Spanish Infantas, was carried farther by assenting 
to his being sent as a hostage to Madrid. Some practical suggestions were 
made respecting the points on which it would be most desrable to make a 
descent in Scotland. The Queen of Spain was to be solicited to win the 
King’s favour to the project. The Pope was arged in the strongest terms 
to dissolve the regular marriage with Bothwell; and all parties were re- 
commended to have full confidence in Ridolfi.’ 

The Duke of Norfolk’s instructions are, to some extent, an echo of Mary’s; 
we shall only take notice of the points in which they vary :— 

‘Norfolk expresses personal regard for King Philip, who had shown him 
many favours, when possessing influence in England, as the husband of 
Mary Tudor; and he therefore is ready to assist the kimg in checking the 
progress of Protestautism, and preventing the union of the crowns of France 
and England, by the marriage of Elizabeth with the Duke of Anjou. The 
duke declares, that so soon as the Spaniards effected a landing, he would 
join them with 30.000 foot and 3,000 horse. The ports of Harwich and 
Portsmouth are pointed out as the most favourable for a debarkation.— 
The least amount of aid requisite is stated to be 6,000 musketeers, 4,000 
muskets, 25 field-pieces, with necessary munitions of war, 3,000 horses, 
and a large pecuniary subsidy, the expenses of all which Queen Mary and 
the duke undertake to repay in the event of success. It recommended that 
2,000 men should be sent to Scotland, and as many to Ireland, for the pur- 
pose of making a diversion, and distracting the attention of the Protestants. 
The object is stated to be the liberation of the Queen of Scots, and her res- 
toration to her throne; but if Elizabeth refused to deliver Mary, the con- 
federates were to attempt the seizure of her own person.’ 

These are the principal points developed in the two sets of instructions ; 
but we have no means of knowing whether the person by whom the me- 
morials were preperes—serreary Ridolfi himself—did not set forth rather 
what he believed that Mary and the Duke ought to have proposed, than 
articles which they directly sanctioned. There can, however, be no doubt 
that consent to the presentation of such a memorial would have brought the 
Duke of Norfolk within the most moderate definition of high treason that 
ever prevailed in the mildest times. It is true that he was convicted only 
on secondary evidence of the existence of this document; but the conscious- 
ness of having been so deeply involved is the most probable explanation of 
his not having protested against the verdict of his peers, which, as Mr. Jar- 
dine has shown, was founded on evidence, insufficient for legal proof of guilt. 

The first intimation of this intrigue was conveyed to the English cabinet 
by the seizure of the papers of a person named Bailly, at Dover, iu the early 
part of April, 1571. Bailly had met Ridolfi at Brussels, and had assisted him 
in reducing despatches to cipher. Copies, or abstracts of them, were found 


ments should be removed, and insignificant papers put in their place. 
Bailly, however, was sent to the Marshalsea, where, through the agency of 
another prisoner, a spy of Lord Burleigh’s, he opened a communication 
with the Bishop of Ross. The whole correspondence, of course, came under 
the eye of the English minister. Plans were formed for the interception of 
Mary’s correspondence, while she was kept in ignorance of all the circum- 
stances ; and hence, for some months, few of her letters reached the persons 
for whom they were intended. The links, however, which are here want- 
ing in the historical chain, are supplied by the documents published in the 
seventh volume of the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Society of History of 
Madrid.’ From these it appears that the Duke of Alva was strenuously op- 
posed to the marriage of Mary withthe Duke of Norfolk ; that he therefore 
wrote to Philip II., discrediting Ridolfi’s embassy, and that the Spanish 
monarch, in consequence, refused to risk an army; but proffered a loan of 
12,000 crowns in money, remitting everything else to the discretion of the 
Duke of Alva. Mary never appears to have had much confidence in Ridolfi : 
but Norfolk was completely his dupe; he looked chietly to Spanish aid, 
while the Queen of Scots placed her principal reliance on intervention. We 
must be content with referring to her urgent letters to La Mothe Fenelon, 
during the spring and summer of the year 1517, urging him to demand the 
fulfilment ot the treaty of Chatsworth, and turn to the consequences of the 
discovery of Ridolfi’s proceedings. The earliest result was the restriction 
of the number of Mary’s attendants, upon which occasion she addressed 
the following noble letter to those from whom she was compelled to part :— 
“ Sheffield, Sept. 13th, 1597. 

“My good and faithful Servants,—Since it has pleased God to visit me 
with such heavy adversity, and recently with the strict imprisonment and 
banishment of you, my friends, from my service, I thank God for having 
bestowed upon me patient endurance, and pray that he will grant you the 
like grace, since your banishment is for the good service you have rendered 
to me, your sovereign and mistress. It will at least be a great honour to 
you to have given such proof of your fidelity under such a necessity; and 
should it ever please God to return me to liberty, I shall never fail any of 
you, but will reward you according tomy power. For the present, I have 
written to my ambassador to provide for your —— uot having itin my 
»0wer to do better,for you, as I greatly desire; and now, at your departure, 
| charge you all in the’name of God, and as you value my benediction, to be 
faithful servants of God, and not to murmar against him for auy affliction 
which may befal you, for thus he is accustomed to visit his people. I com- 
mend to you the faith in which you were baptized and instructed in my com- 
pany, for out of the Ark of Noah there is no salvation; and just as you nev- 
er professed allegiance tu any sovereign but me, in like manner I beg you to 
acknowledge with me but one God, one faith, and one Catholic church, as 
most of you have already done. And especially you who have been recent- 
ly converted from your errors, take care to have yourselves well instructed 
in the faith; and pray God that you may have constancy, for to such prayers 
God will accord his favour; for you, John Gordon and William Douglass, I 
pray God to inspire your hearts. I can no more. Secondly, I command 
you to live in friendship and holy charity one with another, and to bear pa- 
tiently with each other’s imperfections. Now that you are separated from 
me, give mutual aid to each other of the graces aud favours which God has 
bestowed upon you, and especially offer your prayers to God forme. Com- 
mend me affectionately to the French ambassador in London, and tell him 
the condition in which I am placed. In France, present my humble recom- 
mendations to my uncles and friends, aud particularly to Madame my great 
mother (Catherine de Medicis), and let each of you pay her a visit in my 
behalf. Beg my uncles to arge the king. the queen and Monsieur (Henry 
of Anjou) tosaccour my poor subjects in Scotland ; and if 1 die here, to ac- 
cord the same protection to my son and to my friends as they would to me, 
according to the ancient league between Frauce and Scotland. Make my 
compliments to my Lords Fleming, Glasgow, and George Douglas, and all 
my good subjects, and tell them not to be confounded by my adversity ; but 
let each do his best, and solicit all princes in my cause, and let them not be 
too anxious about me, for I am willing to endure all kinds of annoyances 
and sufferings for the liberties of my native land. If [ die, my only regret 
will be, that I have not the means of recompensing their services and suffer- 
ingsin my quarrel ; but even should thisbe the case, God will not leave them 
without recompense ; but will.cause my son, and the otber Catholic princes, 
my friends, to grant them protection. If my Lord Seaton is in the way of 
hearing news of me, send hima copy of this letter. Finally, if I have not 
been so good a mistress to you as your necessities required, God is my wit- 
ness that I didso with the intention of doing you good, never for the pur- 
pose of abandoning you, or through any want of affection. 1 beseech you 
to console yourselves by reliance upon God ; and for you, William Douglas, 
be assured that the life you hazarded for me wil! not be left destitute whilst 
Ihave afriend alive. Do not separate company until you reach the court of 
France ; and there address yourself t) my ambassador, and tell him what 
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a foreign invasion, and that was, ofcourse, an act of igh treason. In Febru- 


ary, Elizabeth sent to Mary a memorial of all the subjects of complaint she 
had to charge against her captive. Mary replied to them seriatim, with a 
force and truth which effectually prevented any replication. Unfortunately 
both documents are of most unmanageable length ; and, besides, the princi- 
pal points have already been discussed in these articles. 

We have designedly passed over the alleged complicity of Mary and Nor- 
folk, in “The Rising of the North,” in 1569; for we have reason to believe 
that an important work on this subject, including many new documents, is 
in the course of preparation. The msurrection was certainly premature, 
and its leaders acted without plan or concert. Its suppression was a decisive 
overthrow to the Catholic party; but Protestant fears and jealousies were 
not abated b the event. On the 28th of May, the English Parliament 
sented a petition to Elizabeth, soliciting the punishment of Mary, the 
laration that whoever asserted her right to the English crown should be 
deemed guilty of high treason, and the execution of the sentence on 
the Duke of Norfolk in the preceding January. Elizabeth complied with 
the last request, and on the 2nd of June Norfolk's head fell on the scaffold. 
Mary had now no hopes of deliverance left, save from foreign intervention ; 
and we must reserve for a separate article the connexion of her unhappy 
career with the g-neral politics of Europe. 


- AGRICVULLVURA. 


BY J. S. SKINNER, ESQ. 


° WHEAT. 

In the last number of the Albion, was suggested the propriety of intro- 
ducing subjects for discussion in Farmers’ Clubs, with reference to the sea- 
son, to the end that whatever new light might be elicited or plausible 
experiments suggested, they might be as soon thereafter as possible 
brought to a practical bearing. Keeping that principle in view, this would 
seem to bea proper time to take up the subject of Wheat; and what plant 
equals itin importance, in the length of time it has been cultvaated, the 
memory of man not running farther back—in its great hardiness and adap; 
tation to the greatest range of climate—growing, however, in its greatest 
abundance and perfection, in the medium climates, such as are most conge. 
nial and wholesome for man himself. 

There are some distinctions contended for, and believed to exist in nature 
and to constitute varieties, which we apprehend are accidental, and de- 
pend on circumstances—snch as the winter and spring wheat. These are 
convertible the one into the other, gradually by changing the time of sow- 
ing; then again the white and the red, may be turned the one into the 
other by chauge of soil—and this remark may be made of various other 
plants, such as Indian Corn, too, and if this impression be correct, it is 
worthy of being remembered, because it may save much time and disap- 
pointments, in sending to a distance, and paying extraordinary prices for 
seeds, that being transplanted to different soils, lose the distinctive character 
which had recommended them; and change in colour and quality, to adapt 
themselves to their new localities. But if a Farmer has ascertained, for 
example, that nis soil is well adapted to white wheat, and he desires to get 
some of excellent quality for seed, there is no reason why he should not 
procure his seed wheat of that, or any other given colour and quality, which 
they have and would recommend, from General Harman of New York, or of 
Col. N. Goldsborough of Maryland. And so of Indian Corn, Tobacco, and 
other seed. Asa general rule it is probably best to get that which is 
known to be excellent, of its kind, from its nearest localities—because then 
you run less risk of disappointment by unfavourable influence which differ- 
ence of soil may produce. Wheat, however, is far less liable to change by 
climate, than other graius—it grows and flourishes over a wider surface of 
the earth than any other grain, even from the torrid to the frigid zone. 

The hard wheats are said to contain much more gluten—a tough vis- 
cid substance, which is very nutritious, containing a portion of nitrogen, 
which readily promotes that fermentation or rising, as it is called, of the 
dough, which is essential to good light bread. The soil best adapted to the 
growth of wheat is a deep loam, inclined to clay with adry subsoil, Ex- 
perience has taught, that it is not expedient to manure for wheat. There 
was an impression that the quantity of grain might be greatly augmented 
by the immediate application of large quantities of manure, but observa- 
tion has taught that fresh manure, so applied, makes the wheat run to straw 
—causing it to “lodge ” before ripening. 

However lime may act in other cases, all agree that it is admirably 
adapted to wheat crops, preferable even to dung—but on poor land lime 
has little effect in increasing the crops of wheat until the land has been ma- 
nured with animal and vegetable matter. 

The following—‘Rerort OF EXPERIMENTS ON THE VARIETIES OF 
WHEAT, CULTIVATED IN THE State oF New York”’—is the one for which 
a premium was awarded in 1843 by the New York State Agricultural Socie- 
ty. It was well designated by the distinguished President of the Society, 
James Wadsworth, Esq.,‘‘ avaluable and interesting communication by 
General Harman, President of the Monroe County Agricultural Society, who 
has devoted much labour and care to the cultivation of new and improved 
varieties of that great staple product, which throws much light on that high- 
ly important subject.” 

To have his experiments and the detail of them, thus characterised by 
one so eminently qualified to judge, might be deemed by the worthy Gene- 
ral as equivalent to a premium in itself. Palmam qui meruit ferat—say 
we. 

White Flint.—The origin of this valuable variety is not certainly known. 
It is claimed that it was introduced into New Jersey from Spain in 1814, and 
from thence spread through many of our wheat-growing districts. It is like- 
wise claimed to have been brought from the Black Sea into New York, 
about the same time. The supposition that it originated in the town of 
Rome, Oneida county, in this State, where it was called Mud Flint, from 
having been found growing on muck soil, is not entitled to serious conside- 
ration. Its first appearance in Western New York was about twenty-five 
years since. 

The strongest probability is, that it was first brought from the Black Sea 
into this State. Its origin is of less importance than the proper appreciation 
of its value to the cultivator. It is generally acknowledged to be one of the 
most valuable varieties that has been introdaced to the wheat-growers of 
the Northern States. , Hi: 

Description.—The chaff is whiter than in most varieties. A few short 
and soft beards are found in the upper end of the heads, which are inclined 
to droop sumewhat like the heads of barley. ‘The straw may be said to be 
of medium length, and not as large as the straw of the commun varieties, 
At the root, it is more solid, and of a wiry appearance, being more stiff and 
not as subject to lodge as when it was first introduced. The heads are not 
long, but generally well filled, with from thirty to forty kernels in each 
head. The kernel is of a white flinty appearance, and very solid, with a thin 
bran; the berry is of good size: the straw is very white and of a bright 
appearance ; having less leaf on the straw than any other variety I have 
had under cultivation. There is one po about this variety not met 
with iv any other with which { am acquainted: that is, the tenacity with 
which the berry adheres to the chaff in its chamber. It must be very ripe 
to waste by shelling when cut, and when threshed but little of the chaff is 
separated from the straw. The only objection to this variety when first in- 
troduced. was, that it was difficult to tread it out with horses, or beat it out 
with the flail; and then the white caps adhered go closely to the kernel that 
it was frequently complained of by the millers. But on the introduction of 
threshing machines, this objection was entirely removed, for in passing 
through the machine, the chaff is completely torn from the berry. That 
which was formerly a strong objection, is now considered a decided advan- 
tage, as it does not suffer by standing until it is fully ripe, and gives the wheat 




















that We dseld alee am alctennt of Geake eanttenta + wd Bysowscs , wd what | grower more time to secure his crop without loss. . 

should give an abstract of their contents :— you have seen or heard of me or mine. Inconclusion, ! pray to God with a When it was first introduced, it was mostly sought for to sow after corn, 
_ ‘Mary begins by setting forth the increasing persecutions to which | srieved and afflicted heart, that according to his infinite mercy, he may please or on land not well prepared, and on thin and light soils—seldom affected 
the Catholics were subjected in England, and the impossibility of their be- | be the protector ot my country aud my faithful subjects, aud that he | by the frost of winter, except on some bleak points where the enow is oft 
ing relieved otherwise than by the assertion of her title, which was | WOU 1 pardon those who have w ronged me, and are adverse to me, moving most of the winter, or where the snow would blow on and remain in heavy 
like ly t» be contested by two virulent persecutors, the Karl of Hu .| th irh irts tospeedy penitence. May he bestow up ou all his grace, | drifts till late in the spring—where, in fact, no variety that we have intro- 
tingdon (as descended from the last Duke of Clarence) and Lord Hert- | Lon me likewise, according to his pleasure.’ duced could succeed. . . 
ford (as husband of (¢ utherine, siste r of the unfortunate Lady Jauve} On the 14th of January, 1572, Norfolk was brought to tri il for high trea- | This variety has withstood the Hessian fly better than any other now cul- 
Grey). She avers that her life is in constant danger, that her assassi- | son, and on the 16th he was conde ned to death It is not necessary to fol-! tivated. The solidness of the straw at the root gives the fly less chance of 
nation had been more than once atte mpted, and that she wzus only spared | low Mr. Jardine in pointing out the irregularities of his trial, and the illegal | destroying it, as it is not easily eaten off when the berry is filling—the 
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riety will be so eaten as to fall down, yet mature the berry; while in other 
varieties, after it has fallen from the injury of the fly, the ‘greater part of it 
fails to mature. 

The hard and flinty berry is not easily affected by the rains, and it is con- 
sequently less subject to grow from exposure in an unfavourable harvest 
than other varieties. J have never known it to grow while standing in the 
field, and seldom while standing in the shock; but when committed to the 
earth, it vegetates very readily. Some have sup that by threshing it 
in 2 machine, many kernels are injured so that they will not vegetate. 
have frequently threshed afew bushels with a flail, and sown it side by side 
with that threshed with the machine: and have not yet becowe satisfied 
o- Ae! threshing with the machine has proved injurious to wheat intended 
or » 


The amount of seed and time of sowing.—There is some difference in 
—— asto the quantity required to be sown to the acre: first, we must 
e into consideration the soil, its quality (for on that much depends), and 
the time of sowing—on clay loam soils, the first week in September is the 
best time for this section of the State [tis important to have it take good 
root before winter, and if sown earlier, the fly is ve apt to destroy some of 
it in the fall: and if it should be so large as to mossy cover the ground the 
last of October, it should be eaten off by cattle or sheep, as it is less liable to 
be injured by deep snows. Here one bushel of seed to the acre is as good 
as more on soils in good condition; if sown ten days later, add one peck 
more seed per acre. On sandy, gravelly loams, the second week in Septem- 
ber is the time most favourable for sowing: if earlier, the fly is very apt to 
affect it, so as todiminish the crop. Wheat, on such soils, appears to suffer 
more from the fly, than on clay soils. On these soils, one bushel per acre ; 
and if the soil is not in good condition, one peck more should be sown. The 
White Flint spreads or tillers more than common varieties; and when I 
have sown a bushel and a half the second week in September, it was too 
thick, the straw fine, the heads short, and tie berry not as large and fine as 
it would have been, if one peck less had been sown to the acre. There is 
one advantage in sowing thick on soils where it is subject to be affected by 
rust; it will ripen two or three days earlier. That is an important con- 
sideration on svils unfavourable to the early ripening of wheat. , 
The yield per acre.—While this kind of wheat has been generally receiv- 
ed with great favour, as one of the most productive varieties, the shortness 
of its head has by some been thought an objection. I believe the head is 
as large in proportion to the size of the straw, as the other varieties. The 
amount per acre here, on common soils, is from twenty to twenty-five bush- 
els ; it frequently exceeds that on strong soils, and in some instances has 
reached thirty, thirty-five and forty bushels per acre. In one instance in 
this town, twelve acres produced 648 buseels, being fifty-four bushels to 
the acre ; and the greatest yield ever known in this county, 68 43-60 bush- 
~— acre, was from seed one half White Flint, the other half of Red-Chaff 








Its quality —This variety is held in high estimation wherever it has been 
introduced. The millers give it the preference over all others. Its white 
flinty character and heavy berry make it tell in the half bushel—the ro 
wheat weighing from 63 to 67 pounds to the bushel. When cut before fully 
ripe, it is from one to three pounds heavier per bushel, than when fully 
n 


pe. 
(Further detail of the experiments will be given in our next. | 





WHAT NEXT? 


Of all the modern importations, if we can’t say discoveries, we witnessed 
one of the most wonderful a few days since, at the end of half an hours’ ride, 
at Mr. Cayteto’s, just beyond, and contiguous to Mr. Webster's magnifi- 
cent Wehawken House, in New Jersay, beyond Hoboken—reader, it was 
nothing less than a poullry manufactory! Nothing is demanded by Mr. 
Cantelo, but the primitive raw material, in the shape of a sound egg; which 
being carried into a house, where there is “ posiTI1VELY NO ADMITTANCE,” 
it presently comes out duck, chicken, goose, turkey, owl, or hawk, as you 
may desire—(i.e.) according to the egg—whether, if a chicken, it be of 
the Dorking, Poland, or Chittagong-breed. 

Mowbray tells of artificial mothers, to keep your chickens warm, after 
they are hatched in the usual way; but Mr. C. dispenses with natural mo- 
thers all together—by some magic process of his own, or at least improved 
by him, he brings the embryo through every stage of vitality, and sends out 





She Atvion. 


full developement of its vital functions. Genius of philosophy ! shade of the 
departed Mitchell! louk down upon these heathen egg eaters, and show 
them how the progressive ‘stages, in all their interesting phases, through 
which the embryo passes in the course of its development to maturity. Be- 
hold on the third day of incubation, how perceptible is the progress of its 
organization—how the magnifying glass, on that day, discloses its dear 
little scull, brain, heart and blood! on the fourth how its pulsation may be 
seen by the naked eye—howits circulation is apparent on the sixth—how 
its dear little beak opens on the twelfth, and how on the fifteenth it has its 
organs, bones, vessels and feathers, approaching in appearance the natural 
state,—now follow it to the 18th day, when the first sign of life is heard from 
the pipping chicken, as it cries most piteously :— 
“ This gross impediment of shell remove 
And make us embryos of existence free ;” 
And then how at last, on the twenty-first day it breaks the shell, aud in two 
or three hours glories in its own identity. 
te Mem.—lIt is supposed to be this observation of the chicken coming 
forth in twenty-one days that led our British whig tyrannical ancestors to en. 
slave us with so long a minority! If Mr. Cantelo can shorten that period, 
he will doubtless receive a vote of thanks, at every ward meeting of the 
young Democracy, and be recommended as Collector, —not of eggs, as now, 
nor of duties in New York, but for a land-office in Oregon. A long minori- 
ty is an odious oppression—surely we ought to vote as soon as we can 
8’ moke a segar. 
All jesting apart, Mr. Cantelo’s poultry-manufactory must have a sensi- 
ble effect on the price of meat in the New York market. It will be felt 
throughout society and make itself manifest on the tables of the humblest 
citizen. Has not art in horticulture placed baskets of strawberries on 
every mechanic’s table 2? One objection only has been stated—a gentleman 
who had license, as any gentleman can have, to visit the Cantelobian Ecca- 
leobion, was presented with a bouquet of fragrant roses for a fair lady, who 
on hearing of the products of this wonderful invention, was'seen to be over. 
come by a slight shuddering, and being questioned, said : there was no 
knowing to what extent these artificial processes might be carried—for her 
part she thought everything tasted sweeter that came in the natural way— 
even field strawberries—she would be atraid to cat artificial chickens.—Mr. 
Cantelo’s establishment certainly deserves to be countenanced by the public 
authorities. There is nothing like it this side of Egypt. 
————____ 
From Punch. 

MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MR CAUDLE HAS REMAINED DOWN STAIRS TILL PASTONE WITH A FRIEND. 


A pretty time of night to come to bed. Mr. Caudle. Ugh! As cold, too, 
as any ice. Enough to give any woman her death, l’msure. What! J 
shouldn’t have locked up the coals,indeed? If L hadn't, I’ve no doubt the 
fellow would have staid all night. It’s all very well for you, Mr. Caudle, 
to bring people home—but I wish you'd think first what’s for supper. That 
beautiful leg of pork would have served for our dinner to-morrow—and now 
it’s gone. can’t keep the house upon the money, and I wont pretend to 
do it, if you bring a mob of people every night to clear the cupboard. 

I wonder who'll be so ready to give you a supper when you want one ; for 
you will unless you change your plans. Don’t tellme! I know I’m right. 
You'll first be eaten up, and then you’ll be laughed at. J know the world. 
No, indeed, Mr. Caudle, { don’t think ill of every body; don’t say that. But 
! can’t see aleg of pork eaten up in that way, without asking myself what’s 
all toend inif such things goon? And then be must have pickles, too. 
Couldn’t be content with my cabbage. No, Mr. Caudle, | won’t let you go 
to sleep. It’s very well for you to say let you go to sleep, after you’ve kept 
me awake tillthistime. Why did Ikeep awake? Howdoyou suppose I 
could go to sleep, when I knew that man was below drinking up your sub- 
stance in brandy-and-water? for he couldn’t be content upon decent, whole- 
some gin. On my word, you ought to be arich man, Mr. Caudle. You 
have such very fine friends. I wonder who gives you brandy-and-water 





one hundred more or less daily, according as he can get the raw material 
aforesaid, alive and kicking His grounds are literally alive with young 
poultry—how many, it would defy Zerah Colburn himself to ¢numerate. 
There must be some thousands. If Mr. Cantelo’s system is not altogether 
original, he seems to have made some discovery which prevented the suc- 
cess of the Egyptian system in France. He has sume how obviated the dif- 
ficulty which has usually been met, and proved in many cases fatal about 
the 17th day of the process—in a word, his success is said, and seems to be 
complete. Many were produced in what Mr. Jefferson called the “ throes 
and convulsions of an agonised” duckling to break through its prison beunds 
in our very presence, and to “ walk alroad” in the pride of its young de- 
mocracy, ‘‘ redeemed, regenerated, and diseuthralled,” ready to claim, ex- 
ercise, and exult in the largest liberty of thedunghill. ‘There may you behold 
them in myriads as they— 
“ Warm'd and expanded into perfect life, 

Their brittle bondage break, and come to light; 

A helpless family !”’ 

In Egypt, one bundred millions of chickens are said to be annually pro- 
duced, and if Mr. Cautelo does not supply the New York market with a like 
number, it will be because the good poultry women in the neighbourhood 
don’t parch their corn, and duly read and ponder on that best of all books 
on poultry, by our excellent friend Bement of Albany. Ina politico-econo- 
mical, or utilitarian view, as everything is viewed now-a-days, who shall 
calculate the value of Mr. Cantelo’s establishment in a national point of 
view? How it must delight the benevolent heart of our friend Greely, to 
think that now every poor man in king Polk’s dominions may have a pullet in 
his pot! The great desideratum now is, to know how the eggs are to be 
had; and will it not be well for the American Institute to appoint Messrs 
Wakeman and Skinner, to report on the best means of supply. The man 
who undertakes to conduct “Tus Farmer's Lisrary” may give up if he 
can’t tell the farmer’s wife how she is to make her hens lay to meet this 
great increase of demand for eggs—he’s a “ gone chicken” he may rely on 
it. One thing has been suggested—that Mr, Bement publish a second edi- 
tion of his book, for this Eccaleobion brought now by Mr. Cantelo to Egyp- 
tian perfection in our country, is going to work an entire revolution in the 
economy of the poultry yard. The old fashioned numerical relation between 
cock and hen is the first thing to be looked after, polygamy must be brought 
down to bigamy, if not to monogamy—only think, every hen is to have, 

not adry nurse for her chicks—cruel to relate, she is never to experience 
the joys and sorrows of the maternal bosom. It may easily be imagined 
how much this will increase both her amativeness and her prolificity. 

Another view which will not escape the notice of some one of our nume- 
rous benevolent societies—there wi!l no longer be any occasion for capons, 
as fathers-in-law, to carry the young, and release the hens from their mater- 
nal duties, that they may go back and crescite ct mults plicamini—surely 
every young stag will crow C-a-n-t-e-l-o to that! 

The evolvement of the chick, from the surrounding encasement, philoso- 
phy has pronounced to be one of the most “ interesting processes of ani- 
mated nature, ever investigated by naturalists.” In this great process Mr. 
Cantelo may be regarded as the Galileo of the New World—whether his 
eggs make revolutions, however, in the process of incubation or how it is ef- 
ected, whether by steam or electro-nagnetism, the vulgar will never 
know, for the great artificial hen is hermetically sealed up against common 
eyes. Certain it is, that he has beaten the celebrated Reaumer himself, for 
he made various experiments with fermented dung, &c., but all failed. The 
chicks were in some cases even feathered, but “ long before the full time 
they lost vitality."’ 

But if it would not be deemed an anti-democratic restraint upon the largest 


when you go out! 

No, indeed, he couldn't be content with my pickled cabbage—and I should 
like to know who makes better—but he must have walnuts. And in such 
anight, too! With snow upon the ground. Yes, you’re a man of tine feel- 
ings, you are, Mr. Caudle! but the world doesn’t know you as I know you 
—tine feelings, indeed! to send the poor girl out, when'I told you and told 
your friend, too—a pretty brute he is, I’m sure—that the poor girl had got 
a coldand chilblains on hertoes. But I know what will be the end of that; 
she will be laid up, and we shall have a nice doctor's bill. And you’ll pay 
it, I can tell you—for Z wont. 

Wish you were out of the world? Oh! yes, that’s all very easy. I’m 
sure J might wish it. Don’t swear in that dreadful way! Aint you afraid 
the bed will open and swallow you? And don’t swing about in that way. 
That will do no good—that wont bring back the leg of pork, and the brandy 
you’ve poured down both of your throats. Oh, I know it! I’m sure of it. 
1 only recollected it when [ got into bed—and if it hadn’t been so cold, 
you'd have seen me down stai’s again, I can tell you—I recollected it, and 
a pretty two hours I’ve passed away, that [ left the key in the cupboard ; 
and I knew it—I could see the manner of you, when you came into the 
room—I know you've got at the other bottle. However, there’s one com- 
fort; you told me tosend for the best brandy, the very best, for your other 
friend, who called last Wednesday. Ha! ha! it was British, the cheapest 
British; aud nice and ill I hope the pair of you will be to-morrow. 

There’s only the bare bone of the leg of pork; but'you’ll get nothing else 
for diuner, I can tell you. It’s a dreadful thing that the poor children should 
f° without; but if they have such a father, they, poor things, must suffer 
or it. 

Nearly a whole leg of pork, and a pint of brandy! A pint of brandy, and 
alegof pork! A leg of—leg leg a pint—— 

“And mumbling these syllables,” says Mr. Caudle’s manuscript, ‘‘ she 
went to sleep.” 








—— 
NAPOLEON AND NELSON. 

Napo.eon Crosstxo tae Avps.—Artists have delineated him crossing the 
Alpine heights mounted on a fiery steed. The plain truth is, that he ascend- 
ed the St. Bernard in the gray surtout which he usually wore upon a mule, | 
led by a guide belonging to the country, evincing, even in the difficult pas- 
ses, the abstraction of a mind occupied elsewhere, conversing with the offi- 
cers scattered on the road, and then, at intervals, questioning the guide who 
attended him, making him relate the particulars of his life, his pleasures, 
his pains, like an idle traveller who has —— better to do This guide, 
who was quite young, gave him a simple recite of the details of his obscure 
existence, and especially the vexation he felt because, for want of a litile 
money, he could not marry one of the girls of his valley. The first consul, 
sometimes listening, sometimes questioning the passengers with whom the 
mountain was covered, arrived at the Hospice, where the worthy monks 
zave him a warm reception. No sooner had he alighted from bis mule than 
be wrote a note, which he handed to his guide, desiring him to be sure and 
deliver it to the quarter-imaster of the army, who had been left on the other 
side of the St. Bernard. In the evening, the young man, on returning to St. 
Pierre, learned with surprise what powerfal trave ler it was whom he had 
guided in the morning, and that General Bonaparte had ordered that a house 
and a piece of ground should be given him immediately, and that he should 
be supplied, in short, with the means requisite for marrying, and for realis- 
ing all the dreams of his modest ambition, ‘This mountaineer died not long 
since in his own country, the owner of land given to him by the ruler of the 
world. This singular act of beneficence, at a moment when his mind was 
engaged by such mighty interests, is worthy of attention. If there were 
nothing in it but a mere conqueror’s caprice, dispensing at random good or 
evil, alternately ovethrowing empires or rearing a cottage, it may be useful 
to record such caprices, if only to tempt the masters of the earth to imita- 
tion. But such an act reveals something more. The human soul in those 
momeuts when it is filled with ardent desires, is disposed to kindness; it 
does good by way of meriting that which it is soliciting of Providence.— 

Thiers’ History of the Consulate and Empire. 

Netson’s Kinpyess OF Heart.—Nelson’s kindness of heart exhibits it- 
selfeverywhere. Scarcely can a page of his correspondence be opened 
without some evidence of his affectionate disposition. Habitually, he treat- 
ed all under his command, down to the very powder-monkey, as his chil- 
dren; and they had for him a love as fora father. Ina private letter to his 
brother, speaking of his midshipmen, he calls them by the very name—<all 
my childrenare well,’ he says. A letter from Lady Hughes, describing a 





liberty, I would suggest that the Legislature should forbid all the Hotel 


keepers in New-York, from buying up the Long Island eggs, in transitu to | 
the Eccaleobion. Letsome politico-economica! patriot calculate how much is 


| scene on board the Boreas, in which she was a passenger, is beautiful :—‘I 
| was too much affected when we met at Bath to say ev ery particular in which 
was always displayed the infinite cleverness and goodness of heart of our 


| beloved hero. As a woman, I canonly be a judge of those things which 


ost by consuming the chicks in egg, instead of letting it take its course to the | I could comprebend—such as his attention to the young gentlemen who had 








the happiness of being on his quarter-decks It may reasonably be suppos 
ed that, among the number of thirty, there must be timid as well as bold - 
the timid he never rebuked, but always wished to show them he desired 
n»thing of them that he would not instantly do himself; and I have known 
him say, “ Well, sir, I am going a race to the mast-head, and beg I may 
meet you there.” Nodenial could be given to such a wish, and the poor 
fellow instantly began his march. His lordship never took the least notice 
with what alacrity 1t was done ; but, when he met in the top, instantly began 
speaking in the most cheerful manner, and saying how much a person wag 
to be pitied that could fancy there was any danger, or even anything dis- 
agreeable, im the attempt. After this excellent example, I have seen the 
timid youth lead another, and rehearse his captain’s words. How wise and 
kind was sucha proceeding! In like manner he every day went into the 
school-room, aud saw them at their nautical business; and at twelve o'clock 
he was first upou deck with his quadrant. No one there could be behind 
hand in their business when their captain set them so good an example.— 
One other circumstance I must mention, which will close the subject, which 
was the day we landed at Barbadoes. We were to dine at the governor's. 
Our dear captain said, “ You must permit me, Lady Hughes, to carry one of 
my aides-de-camp with me;"’ and when he presented him to the governor, 
he said, “‘ Your excellency must excuse me for bringing one of my micship- 
men, as I make ita rule to introduce them to all the good company I can, as 
they have few to look up to besides myself during the time they are at sea,” 
This kindness and attention made the young people adore him; and even 
his wishes, could they have been known, would Soe been instantly com- 
plied with.’—Despatches and Letters of Admiral Lord Nelson. 
—@e——_ 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 

There is little or no news stirring: the weather is cold and showery, and 
fétes seem at a stand-still. A ball is announced at the English Embass 
for the 23rd instant, for the Queen's birthday, which falling on a Sunday, is 
to be fete la vieille. To make up for the want of fetes we have a mystere. 
A me eta being has taken up his abode in one of the most fashionable 
hotels in Paris, and has become the general conversation of the Parisians. 
He is constantly covered with fur, and never goes abroad, on the warmest 
day, without being literally concealed by this sufivcating attire, hardly leav- 
ing himself room to see and breathe. He never stirs but in a carriage, in 
which he is conveyed to all the public places, where he bestows great atten- 
tion, and pays most generously. He hires for himself the most commodi- 
ous box at the different theatres, one of which he nightly visits. Some 
think he is the Czar of Russia, or at least a Scandinavian Prince ; others, 
the Wandering Jew; perhaps the author of that celebrated book, disguised 
as his own hero, to amuse and inystify the excitable Parisians. 

Lansquenet is more the fashion than ever in Paris. The son of the cel- 
ebrated French General and Depnty, over whose remains the most remark- 
able monument in Pére la Chaise was raised at the expense of an admiring 
nation, retired the other evening from a private hotel in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, the winner of fifty thousand francs; while at the same soirée, a 
victim to that dangerous and exciting game lost more than double that sum. 
In another quarter of Paris, at the hotel of a wealthy artist, the demon of 
gambling has taken up his abode, and here, it is said, the fair hostess her- 
self has been made the first victim. 

The daughter of the Marquis Greuillay de Rumigny, Fronch Ambassador 
at the Court of Belgium is to be married here on Monday next, to the Comte 
de Beauvoir, Secretary of Legation at the same Court. 

a 
THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

[FROM THE GERMAN OF MUCHLER. ] 

Silent o’er the fountain gleaming, 

In the silvery moonlight hour, 

Bright and beauteous in its seeming, 

Waves a friendly fragile flower. 

Never let it be mistaken ; 

Blue—as heaven’s own blessed eye, 

By no envious clouds o’ertaken 

When it laughs through all the sky. 

Flower of heaven’s divinest hue ! 

Symbol of affection true ! 

Whisper to the poor heart-broken 

Consolation—heaven-spoken ! 





Loved one !—like the star of morning 
Are thine eyes—so mild and fair— 
Innocence with light adorning 

Their pure radiance every where ! 
Maiden mine! attend my lay ; 

Be this flow’ret n’er forgot— 
Whispering through the far-away, 

‘ Oh, forget—forget me not.’ 


Duty stern may bid us sever, 
Tears bedew our parted lot ; 
Yet these flowers shall murmur ever, 
‘ Ah, forget—forget me not" 


List, beloved! what it sayeth ; 
List each blossom’s whispered sound ! 
As its lowly head it layeth 
On the dew-besprinkled ground. 
Bethink! each dewdrop is a tear, 
That brims its dark blue eyes; 
Remember—when you wander near— 
‘ Forget me not’ it sighs! 

—a 


Summary, 


H. R.H. Prince Albert is to be enrolled a Member of the Corporation of 
the Goldsmith’s Company this evening, when all the Ministers of State are 
invited to meet his Royal Highness. 

_ The Earl of Falmouth has been appointed Lord High Steward of Wal- 
lingford, in place of R. B. De Peauvoir, iiaq., who has resigned. 


The a ay of Londonderry, during his recent visit to Paris, purchased 
a remarkably fine specimen of Titian; it is said to be one of the chefs 
d’ceuvres of the master. 


It is reported to be the intention of her Majesty to pay a visit to the Earl 
of Ellenborough at Southampton Hall, during the coming summer 


Society ror Promotinac Caristian Know.epGe.—At the last general 
meeting of this society it was announced that her Majesty had graciously 
presented a hundred guineas towards it funds. 


Mr. Sidney Herbert has set the liberal example which he recommended 
to the landed gentry of Ireland: he has perpetually endowed the parish- 
priests for the time being of Irishtown and Booterstown, near Dublin, each 
with the sum of 100/. per annum. 


The Tipperary Free Press has come out in strong approbation of the 
Government College measure: the journal is regarded as an organ of the 
Young Ireland party, and its present course is assumed, perhaps unduly, 
to corroborate rumours of a schism among the Repealers. 

Towards the end of the present month the Emperor of Russia will ac- 
company the Empress to Warsaw, whence her Majesty is to proceed to 
Berlin for medical advice, and learn what baths she ought to repair to.— 
Ata later period, the Emperor will proceed to Berlin to escort back her 
Majesty. 

AmsterpamM, May 11.—Their Majesties are expected here next Tues- 
day. The Rhenish Railway will be opened with great solemnity, on Wed- 
nesday next, as far as Arnheim. 

SrurtGarp-—The Prussian envoy to this Court, Herr Von Rochow, has 
been appointed to the post of Ambassador at St Petersburgh. A son of 
Schiller, the poet, has been raised to the peerage. 

The ceremony of christening the Marquess of Graham, infant son and 
heir of the Duke and Duchess of Montrose, took place on Monday even- 
ing, at the church of St. George, Hanover-square. The Duke of Rutland, 
Lord William Graham, and Lady Ernest Bruce stood sponsors for the noble 
infant, which received the name of ‘ James.’ 

Tuk Stewartrietp Estate.—We understand that Lord Campbell bas 
purchased the estate of Stewartfield, which liesin the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Jedburgh The exact price which his lordship has paid for it we 
have not learned, but we believe it to have been between 45,000/ and 50,- 
0001.—Kelso Paper. 

A Liserat Lanptorp.—Lord Willoughby de Broke, of Compton Verney, 
Warwickshire, has caused his tenants to be called together, a has intimat 
ed to them his intention of making a return of 20 ner cont. upon their rents. 

Lord de Vesci has withdrawn his proxy from the Duke of Wellington, 
and will vote against the Maynooth grant.— Post 

Lord Mountcashel is about to sell his Antrim estate of 50;000 acres, rental 
11,000/. per annum. 
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MEDiCAL REFORM. 
House of Commons, May 7. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM moved that his Physic aud Surgery Bill be re- 
somimitted, in order that he might make in it some alterations rendered 
necessary by the irreconcileable ditlerences between the College of Sur- 
geons and the ** General Practitioners.” He then explained the intended 
alteratious :-— sw 

The geueral practitioners are a very numerous and very powerful body ; 
and if the complete constituent power in the College of Surgeons were 
transferred to them, he feared that in a short time the elected Council would 
reflect only the general practitioners, who would supplant the surgeons ; 
whereas to the “ pure surgeons” has been assigned the great duty of teach- 
ing the highest branch of this noble profession; and it is by the College of 
Surgeons that the bounds of science are extended. At the same time, he al- 
lowed, that although the objections urged by the general practitioners against 
the College may be exaggerated, yet some of the precautions which they 
desire may righily be granted. i 4 

‘The general practitioners state, with respect to placing the examination 
of persons in their own station ia the power of surgeons, that it is the inter- 
est of the surgeons to degrade the general standard of the qualification of 
general practitioners ; and that as the level of the general practitioners was 
reduced, so the comparative heads of the pomenen would be exalted. Some 
precaution ought to be taken against such an abuse of power and authority 
on the part of the College of Surgeous. 1 have come to the conclasion that 
is is indispensably necessary to maintain the interests of the general prac- 
titioners, aud to secure the dignity of that por.ion of the profession by the 
maintenance of a high level and standard of qualification for this branch of 
the profession ; aud that it is upon the whole expedient to incorporate the 
general practitioners.’ 4 

The charter would be granted by the Crown, according to the Royal pre- 
rogative, by his advice. ‘This decision will give great facilities for attempt- 
ing to introduce some alterations, and for securing what are objects of great 
public importance : the conaexion between medical students and the incor- 
porated colleges needs not be dissolved ; and the entrance into the profession 
may be by one portal only, whatever the future destination of the student. 
He conteinplated three colleges—the “ College of Physicians,” the “ Col- 
lege of Surgeons,” and the “College of General Practitioners.” He pro- 

d to form a Board, composed of (say) six members of the College of 

Physicians and six members of the College of Surgeons, as Examiners, be- 
fore whom every candidate for admission into the profession must present 
himself, at the age of not less than twenty-two ‘The control of the 
curriculum of education would be exercised by this Board of Examin- 
ers. Then I propose, that the general practitioners shall appoint another 
Board of Examiners, composed exclusively of general practitioners; and if a 
student at the age uf twenty-two seeks to become a general practitioner, the 
Examiners of the Colleges of Surgeons and of Physicians would graut the 
permissivn to go before the Examiners of the College of General Practitioners 
With regard w the Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, I propose that at t'ie 
age of twenty-six the s‘udent may also go before another Board of Examin- 
ers; if he seeks to become a surgeon, he shall go before the Examioers of the 
College of Surgeons at the age of twenty-six: and if he secks to be a Phy- 
sician he shall ut that age go before the Examiners of the College of Physi- 
cians.’ To the charter of incorporation for the general practitioners full 
concurrence hos been given by the Apothecaries Compeny ; who have hand- 
aomely surrendered all the powers which they hold under the act of 1815. 
He proposed, therefore, to repeal the Apothecaries Act; and altogether to 
abolish every vestige of that system of five-years apprenticeship which has 
been thought so very objectionable, and so injurious to the character of the 
general practitioner. The powers of prosecuting unlicensed practitioners 
he should preserve intact, and transfer entire to tie new College of General 


Practitiouers. The new College must be represented in the Council of 
Health: ‘1 propo e, therefore, that two of the College of General Prac- 


titioners, chosen by the Council, shall be members of the Council of Health 

I must also say, that | think upon the whole [ ought to supply an omission 
which } have hitherto made, and that the University of London ought to be 
represented in the Council of Health. I propose that either the Chancellor 
or Vice-Chancellor of the University shall be a member of that Council.’ 
The bill contained a clanse exempting the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge from its operation; the effect of that clause being to leave those 
Universities such power of granting degrees as they now enjoy, so that their 
graduates would be entitled to practise throughout England and Wales, but 
excluded from practice in the Metropolisand within seven miles round it, 
by the privilege of the College of Physicians. ‘Il am happy to say that an 
arrangement bas now been made between those bodies. It will still be ne- 
cessary to retain in the bill a clause exempting the Universities from the 
operation of the measure ; but practically, the agreement, while it lasts (and 
Lhope it will be permanent) will render the clause inoperative 

‘The agreement betweeu the Universities of Oxford andjCambridge and 
the College of Physicians is this—that after a party shali have graduated in 
medicine and obtained the degree of Doctor in either of those Universities, 
he shall, if he think fit, (and the temptation is great to induce him to think 
fit,) come up to the College of Physicians for examination ; which, on ob- 
taining their diploma, will open Metropolitan practice to him: and at that 
examination assessors for the Universities are to be present and to take part 
init.’ One clause enabled the Council of Health not only to decide what 
institutions are to be considered ‘ public institutions’ within the meaning 
of this act, bat what form of testimonial shall be necessary to qualify the 
office-bearers in them, whether they shall be physicians, surgeons, or gene- 
ral practitioners: ‘I thiok, that upon the whole that is an invidious power 
to vest in the Council of Health. [I am disposed, therefere, to omit that 
provision, aud to leave it to the operation of public opinion, and to the vari- 
ous hospitals aud institutions, to Tocide which of the three classes or of the 
particular candidates is best entitled to their confidence.’ There is some 
difficulty iu immediately giving strict effect to the object of the bill, be- 
cause, while pen there will be only the three classes—physicians, 
surgeons, an general practitioners—retrospectively there are certain dis- 
tinctions in different parts of the United Kingdom; for instance, physicians 
entitled to a liceuce to practice intra urbe, or a licence to practice ultra 
urbe. ‘Due tacilities, however, will be given to parties now exercising 
limited rights to practise under restrictions, which it will be possible for 
them easily to remove under the new charter: but in case of their not 
choosing to avail themselves of those facilities, | propose to introduce inte 
the register a particular mode, by which they will register their ex- 
isting right, and retain it intact, notiting taken from it, nothing added to it; 
but during their lives they will be entitled to the full enjoyment of the 
exact privileg* they now possess. For instance, a physician licentiate prac- 
tising beyond seven miles may register as a licentiate extra urbe. A Scotch 
physician now practising in Eogland will retain his existing legal right, but 
acquire no additional one by the new act’ He proposed to prevent all 
ambiguity as to titles: simulation of unlicensed designations would be a 
misdemeanour, and the title of ‘doctor’ would be reserved to members of 
the College of Physicians. 

He woald postpone the further consideration of the bill till the middle of 
June, and as svon as possible he would lay on the table the new charter of 
incorporation ; so that plenty of time would be given to the country to con- 
sider the measure. He had done his best to settle the question; and if he 
failed now, he should despair; which he did not yet do, having, with some 
inevitable exceptions, the concurrence of the physicians, surgeons, and gene- 
ral practitioners 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM in reply to Sir William Clay, gave an outline of the 
charter fur the College of General Practitioners—_ 

He proposed that the Council should consist of forty-eight members, that 
the qualification should be fifteen years of general practice ; that the consti- 
tuent body voting for the election of the Council should be general practi- 
tioners of ten years’ standing; and with regard to the Council, that there 
must be the double qualification for the lust fifteen years vf membership 
of the College of Surgeons, and also of the Apothecaries Company. 

Mr. HAWES thought that Sir James Graham had taken a liberal and 
satisfactory view of the question; but he insisted on the necessity of making 
the Board of Examiners strictly impartial ; the best security for which would 
be, to prevent the teacher’s being in any case an examiner. The Board 
should be perfectly independent of schools and pupils. 

Mr. WAKLEY averred, on the contrary, that the altered bill would canse 
very great dissatisfaction. It complicated instead of simplifying the law. 
No person would be aliowed to practise as a general practitioner unless he 
had undergone a second examination before this new Board. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM interposed — Any person passing the necessary ex 
amination in Iretand or Scotland before the Joint Board of the College of 
Physicians and the College of Surgeons of the two countries respectively, 


1 : 
should be entitled to be registered as a general practitioner throughout the 


United Kingdon; aud no power was transterred from the Apothecaries | 


Act of prosecuting parties so registered for practising 
Mr. WAKLEY—'lien, of what value would the new charter of in orpo- 
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ration be to the general practitioners? It would be the mockery of a bene- 
fit. The going before a joint board of physicians and surgeous, of which 
the general practitioners are declared unworthy to form a part, would 
degrade them. After some angry comments on the way iu which 12,000 
or 14,000 members of the College of Surgeons are excluded from the fran- 
chise in that body, he denied that the bill would pnt the general practition- 
ers on an equality with the College of Surgeons; and he called upon the 
Minister to alter its charter. He denied that the ‘ pure sargeons * mono- 
polise all the talent and skill in their profession— 

Why, there is hardly a country-town in England that has not a Brodie in 
it, with the same a:mount of talent, but with less opportunity. He under- 
took to say that the surgeons of this country are the first body of medical 
practitioners in the universe. In London, ‘te arrangements of society sepa- 
rate the medical men into different divisions; but in the country, if a sur- 
geon has a diflicult case, one which requires promptitude of action, decision, 

nowledge of anatomy, and pathology, and operative surgery, has he the 
means of casting off his responsibility on some distinguished ‘ pure’ of Lon- 
don? Can he send for Brodie or Liston, or any other man, to take the 
responsibility from himself! No; he is called on to act at the moment, and 
at the moment he does actin a skilful and scientific manner. The opera- 
tions which many of the country surgeons have performed are never sur- 
passed in skill by the first men inthe Metropolis. Many of those men have 
been in practice twenty or thirty years; yet, under the provisions of the 
charter of 1843, they find young men, who have had their diploma only four 
or five years, exalted to the position of Fellows, while they, notwithstanding 
their ability and success in their profession, feel themselves disgraced and 
degraded by comparison with these Fellows. The country surgeons are 
not only capable as surgeons, but they are physicians; they are complete 
medical practitioners—they know their business thoroughly. For those 
men the right honourable gentleman was going to provide a second Apothe- 
caries Hall. 

Mr. WARBURTON pointed out some objections in detail, which might be 
removed in Committee He asked, if the general practitioners would be 
adinissible to all situations now held by the licentiates of the College of 
Surgeons? 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM answered that they would. 

Alter a few more remarks, the House went into Committee; and, with 
some further discussion, Sir James Granam moved his amendments. Allud- 
ing to the College of Surgeuns and its restricted fellowship, he explained, 
that prospectively, every man, on attaining the age of twenty-six, was to be 
entitled to present himself for examination; and, it he passed that examina- 
tion, to have the right of admission to the fellowship of the College. The 
bill was reported with amendments, and ordered to be recommitted on the 
9th Jane. 


THE BANDIERAS—LORD SEATON. 


House of Commons, May 8. 

Sir C. NAPIER said it would be in the recollection of the house that a 
few weeks ago he lad addressed a question to the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite, on the subject of the conduct of Lord Seaton, the governor of Corfu, 
to the brothers Bandiera. Lord Seaton had since addressed a letter on the 
subject to a friend of his (Sir C. Napier’s), and he hoped the house would 
be generous enough to allow him now to read the substance of that comniu- 
nication to them by way of explanation The hon. and gallant member then 
read as follows:—* The younger Bandiera, under the apprehension that he 
would be arrested at Trieste, obtained a false passport, and, under the name 
of Consigli, got on board an Austrian steamer, and arrived at Corfu on the 
6th of February, remained some weeks, went to Malta, and returned in 
April. The elder Bandiera deserted the Austrian service at Smyrna, retired 
to Athens, aud met his brother at Corfu in April, where they lived quictly 
in great retirement at the house of au Italian priest. Ricciotti, a native of 
Forli, arrived at Corfu on the 6th of June: he became acquainted with the 
Bandieras, aud against his judgment was persuaded tu go with them on their 
proposed enterprise—got up in a few days—they pretending that they had 
received important intelligence from Italy of revolutionary movements. 
Without any previous rumour or preparation they left the island at night in 
two boats, reached a Turkish vessel four miles from the port, and had sail- 
ed 12 hours before their departure was discovered. The Austrian, Papal, 
and Neapolitan Consuls applied to Lord Seaton to request that the fugitives 
night be pursued and arrested, and that the Medea might be employed on 
that service. This he at once refused, becanse he did not believe that 
twenty-one persons, most of them unarmed aud unprepared, would have the 
folly or madness to land in Calabria, a quiet country, and to which province 
troops from Messina might be sent in a few hours, and because he did not 
chovse that a British ship of war should incur the risk of a collision with men 
who had committed no offence, and against whom uone could be proved, 
were they met at sea. They would have had fifteen hours start of the Me- 
dea. Itseemed more probable to Lord Seaton that they might be going to 
Greece cr some of the islands near Corfu. The act would have been illezal 
on his part, and a great outery would have been raised against him had any 
violence taken place, or resistance been made on their capture. The con- 
suls then demanded a boat to send intelligence to their government. This 
he could not refuse, and indeed, unless he laid an embargo on the port, could 
uot prevent, since any of the consuls could have a boat tor themselves with- 
out his leave or assistance. This sailing boat (not a steamer) did not leave 
Corfu till six in the evening of the 13th, nor arrive at Otranto till the 16tb, 
the refugees having embarked and sailed on the 12th. No information what- 
ever from England or Vienna had reached Lord Seaton of thealarm of the Aus- 
trian government inrespect of the Bandieras: therameur in Corfu being that 
they had quitted the service on account of some professional bad treatment or 
pecuniary transaction. Therefagees landed on the 18th,and were all appre- 
hended by a judise de pace and 150 armed police and peasantry, before orders 
werer eceivedfrom Naples on the subject. Lord Seaton sent no steamer nor 
any letter aboutthem. From want of information, you were in error on the 
following points:—1. You thought the Bandieras came to Corfu wiih twenty 
associates, and you were surprised they bad not attracted notice. The fact 
is, that sixteen of those persons had been residents in Corfu for periods of 
nine, thirteen, and twenty-seven years, as mechanics, servauts, &c. How, 
then, should they have particularly attracted notice or suspicion? 2. You 
speak as if Lord Seaton had suspected their design to depart, or had be- 
lieved the report that they were going to Calabria. But, as 1 have shown, 
there was no ground whatever for any suspicion, and the folly of such an 
enterprise rendered it incredible to Lord Seaton. 3. You seemed to think 
there was neither difficulty nor risk in arresting persons guilty of no offence, 
and without any proof of their bad intentions; and you cited the case of 
Portuguese refugees going to Terceira as a precedent. Was Lord Seaton 
bound to know that case, or to regard itas a precedent? But the cases 
were not the same. Inone, the interest of the l’ortuguese government was 
the object, not the safety of the refugees, as was pretty well proved by kill- 
ing one of them. Suppose resistauce had been made, and one of the Ban- 
dieras had been killed, would you then approve of Lord Seaton’s conduct? 
The Portuguese refugees were kuown to have made preparation—were 
armedl—their destination and hostility to the government were known. 
None of these things were true of the Bandieras’ party. 

4. ‘You say Lord Seaton ought to have warned them of their danger.— 
What danger ? How could be know of their danger, when he neither 
knew of their design beforehand, nor believed it when imputed to them ? 
They were themselves fully aware that the moment that the consuls dis- 
covered their departure, they would report the event to their governments. 
Lord Seaton’s conduct is not to be judged of by the event of these unforta- 
nate persons’ fate. Your sympathy, and that of others, is awakened by that 
painful issue, but it was not the result of Lord Seaton’s conduct. But for 
this feeling of pity I. think it would never have occurred to you or any 
body else, that it was Lord Seaton’s duty to send a ship of war, at the re- 
quisition of foreign consuls, to arrest a small number of men who had been 
living peaceably under his protection, and with no better reason for such a 
step than that they were suspected by those cousuls, and had suddeuly left 
the island—men guilty of no offence, and no proof of any bad intention hay 
ing been established against them. Suppose they had no criminal design, 
but had been arrested at sea by his orders, what might you aud otners have 
justly said about his oppressive conduct towurds innocent men, and his 
subserviency to foreign powers! I think that you will now see that Lord 





Seaton’s conduct amounts te this only—he refused on the ground of justice 




















land, and also the charter granted to it in the year 1843. He thought that 
Sir J. Graham was now well aware that he had made a false step in 
ranting that charter, and regretted that he would not retrace that false step 
y making those changes in it which the profession required. The history 
of the conduct of the council of the College of Surgeons was one of contin- 
ued injustice from 1826 down to 1843. In 1843 the profession was i 
ed that a new charter had been granted to the college, in which new and 
extraordinary privileges were conferred by the crown on that very council 
whose conduct had proved so obnoxious. ‘He pointed out the various hard- 
ships which this new charter inflicted on more than 10,000 members of the 
profession. It was laughed at by every member of the profession who did 
not suffer by its injustice, as one of the most absurd and irrational measures 
that had ever been concocted by the wit of man. Nobody was satisfied 
with it, noteven Sir James himself. The language of Mr. Guthrie, himself 
a member of the council, was worthy of the consideration of the house.— 
That eminent surgeon denounced several of its provisions as illiberal, exclu- 
sive, and unjust ; and yetall/the memorials directed against it, nd sent to the 
Home-otlice, had been answered secretly there by a minister of the crown, 
who allowed hi:nself to be deluded by some member of the council, on whose 
judgment he unfortunately relied. “He would reduce the whole question 
now in dispute to this issue—‘the charter having been granted, ought it to 
be continued in force!’ On the face of the cha‘ter itself he said that it was 
evident that inquiry must be granted, or that the minister must say that the 
charter could not stand. He therefore asked Sir James Graham whether 
it was his intention, first, to refuse inquiry into the management of the Royal 
College of Surgeons ; and secondly, if it was his intention to refuse that in- 
uiry, whether he intended to maintain the charter in its present odious and 
obnoxious state? Mr. Wakley then proceeded to make an attack upon the 
council of the College, and accused them of having betrayed the trust re- 
posed in them. He insisted that it was a matter of great importance to the 
nation at large, and more especially to the poorer classes of it, that there 
should be dispersed over the whole surfuce of the country a large body of 
well-educated and competent medical practitioners; and enumerated seve- 
ral cases in which irreparable injury, and even death itself, had been inflicted. 
by the incapacity and ignorance uf individuals who had been permitted to 
exercise surgery, physic, and midwifery under the existing system. He 
pointed out several defects in the medical bill recently introduced by Sir 
J. Graham, and concluded by moving two resolutions, inculpating the man- 
agement of the Royal College of Surgeons, and calling for investigation into 
the circumstances which led to the grant of an additional charter to it im 
1843, and iato the effects produced by its operation on the profession at large. 
If those resolutions were negatived, he should propose another resolution, 
on which he would take the sense of the house, to this effect:—*‘ That in 
any charter which the crown might be advised to grant for the incorpora- 
tion of the general practitioners, those gentlemen were fully entitled to en- 
joy an equality of professional station with the newly-created fellows, and 
that a deep and lasting injury would be inflicted on many thousands of scien- 
tific men, if a College of Genera! Practitioners were to be founded as an 
institution inferior to the College of Surgeons.’ 
A motion was then made that the house be counted, and the consequence 
was that the house adjourned a few minutes before 7 o'clock, as 40 mem- 
bers were not present 


——< 
PRESENTATION OF THE TESTIMONIAL TO THE 


BISHOP OF FREDERICTON. 
From the Lexington Flying Post, May 15. 

This took place on Monday last, and was one of those imposing and in- 
teresting scenes that occasionally present themselves, there being on the 
platforin three Bishops, besides other Dignitaries of the Church. Of these 
also there was a Bishop who for several years laboured zealously in planting 
the Truth, aud advauciug the kuowledge of the Gospel, in an unhealthy cl- 
mate; aud a Dignitary of our Church also,—(of whose zealous services we 
could have wished some esspecial notice on such an occasion had been ta- 
ken,)—we speak of the Rev. Dr. George Barnes, who for years braved 
the perils of the East, labouring in the cause,—and desiring the triumph of 
the Cross over the darkest error and most groveling superstition, and that 
all mankind might be brought within the fold of his Divine Master. There 
was also a Bishup about to leave his native land, and in another country to 
euter upon labours that will be most arduous, and for the promotion of the 
same glorious cause,—the spread of the Religion of the blessed Jesus, and 
of his Gospel. 

Ou a table on the platform, we observed, there was placed a most beauti- 
fully printed folio Prayer Boooks, exquisitely bound in Russia leather, a pre- 
seutation to the Cathedral to be erected at Fredericton, by that excellent 
and most worthy gentleman Capt. Thomas Locke Lewis; and furnished by 
Mr. P. A Haunalord of this city, bookseller. Capt. Lewis also presents to 
the Cathedral at Fredericton® a folio edition of the Bible,—the printing 
and binding being correspondent with that of the Prayer Book. There 
were, likewise, four quarto Altar Services, beautifully printed, and also ex- 
quisitely bound in Russia leather. Indeed, whether for printing or binding, 
these volumes were complete triamphs of both arts, and calculated to ele- 
vate the character of the country in which such specimens ot the highest 
genius and human skill were produced. We understood the donor of these 
last has a desire the naine should not be made public; but we ought to say 
they were furnished by Mr. A. Holden of this city, bookseller. On this ta- 
ble, likewise, there were several articles of gold and silver plate,—gifts of 
different persons, for the service of the Communion at Fredericton. On 
one side the table also stood an Alms-Box, to be placed in the New Cathe- 
dral; of which many copies of the lithographed view, from the design of 
Mr, Frank Wills of this city, were placed on the table. 

Atten Minutes past 2 o’clock, the Lord Bishop of Exeter entered the al- 
ready most highly respectably crowded room, and we observed among those 
around him on the platform and in the room, the Right Rey. Bishop Cole- 
ridge, the Right Rev. the Bishop of Fredericton, Dr. Medley, &c. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter being iu the Chair, now called on the Rev. 
C. C. Bartholomew, sayiug Mr. Bartholomew, as one who has taken a most 
active part in this good and pious work, I call on you to acquaint us, on this 
most iuteresting occasion, with what has been done. 

The Rev. Mr. Bartholomew now rose and said, My Lord Bishop, on the 
part of my rev. friead and colleague Mr. Armstrong, and myself—it being 
with him indeed the idea originated—I have the highest satisfaction in stat- 
ing to your Lordship and this very large and respectable meeting, the result 
of cur exertious. I am most happy in being enabled to say, that up to this 
day, the amount collected is £1,571, 23 6d ; and of this the amount actual- 
ly received at [ixeter Hall has been £1,453, 6s. 6d. 

My Lord, L believe there are persons in this room who have not yet sub- 
scribed, but who are willing aaa most desirous of doing so, and, therefore, 
on the part of Mr. Armstrong and myself, 1 beg to intimate to each and all 
such persons that we still act as agents for the Cathedral Fund, and shall be 
most happy to receive any contributions persons may be disposed to hand 
us for that purpose. I am happy also in being enabled to state that many 
warm and zealous friends of the Colonial Church have expressed their inten- 
tion of subscribing annually until this good work is completed—(great ap- 
plause)—and [J have every confidence, that should the Bishop of Frederie- 
ton be blessed with health, and his life be spared, every stone of that edifice 
will in time be laid, and that it will be rendered complete in every part — 
(Applause). I have no doubt that soon after the Bishop’s arrival in New 
Brunswick, we shall learn from him not only thal a proper site for the 
building has been chosen, but that the first etone has been laid; and that 
from time to time afterwards we shall receive from him acconuts that to us 
will be full of interest as informing us of the progress of the work.—( Hear, 
hear.) It will be our pleasing duty to communicate to the kind frieads 
who have sv liberally assisted us, this iaformation, aud my hope is that in 
a sort of regular succession we shall do this, first making them acquainted 
with the completion of the chancel—next the transepts—then the nave— 
and, lastly, the topmost stone of the spire.—( Applause.) I will not, how. 
ever, detisiu your Lordship and this assemblage longer, but beg leave to 
hand over to Bishop Coleridge—who is the representative of the subscrib- 
ers on this occasiou—a cheque for £1,400, to be by him handed t» your 
Lordship, and by you placed in the hands of the Bishop of Fredericton — 
(Applause. ) 

The Right Rev. Bishop Colersdge rose, and Mr, Bartholomew having 


and duty to employ force against men guilty of no known offence, nor, as he | handed the cheque to him, the Bishop addressed the Bishop of Fredericton, 


fully believed, of any criminal intention. 
which they could have done without his leave. 
| telligence they gave. 
| they were all arrested before it could be acted up aes 
hon. and gallant member then went on to observe th ith , 
Ing made use of som expressions adverse to Lord Seaton. He thought the 
| factof the Bandieras h wing been so long on servive im Corfu perfectly clear- 
| ed Lord Se ston of any knowledge nions 
i ) 


SIR JAMES GRAHAM'S MEDICAL BILL 

Hlouse f Commons, May 15. 
| ‘ Mr. WAKLEY., in parsuance of his notice, brought ' nder the consilera. 
' tion of the house the management of the Royal C itlege of Surgeons of Eng- 
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of their guilty int 


He allowed the consuls to do that | saying—Itis to me, Sir, [ assure yo, a source of peculiar gratification, to have 
He was no party to the in- | been selected to preseut to you, im the presence of your Divcesan, and of this 
And lastly this intelligence was wholly nugatory, tor | very numerous assemblage of your frieads—aud in their names—a parting 


token of their esteem and their regard. Other modes might bave been chus- 


» regretted bis hav- | en for thus giving expression to our feelings, but none, | feel assured, could 


have beeu more in nuison with your own than that which presents itself as 
being detached from all private cousiderations. Called, as you have so hap- 
pily been to preside over a distant part of the L wd’s vineyard, it must be 
the first object of your sylicitude, vuuder the Divine blessing, not only to teed 
the flock committed to your charge, with the wholesome doctrines of the 
Gospel, and duly to administer the discipline of the English Church, but 
t» exhibit also before the eyes of tie people, to their he wts, aul to their un- 
derstandiugs, the pure ritual of that Chure hin a scriptural and faithful out- 
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ward mode of observance. For this purpose 1 and we all think you have 
rightly judged, in proposing to erect, with as little delay as possible, after 
your arriva in that country now spiritually given you in charge, an adequate 
and becoming edifice worthy of that pure and holy cause which [ am sure 
you will so powerfully, as I doubt not effectually advocate. A building not 
probably distinguished by the costly efforts of architectural skill and splendid 
orvament, but yet worthy in some sense of that Being who, though He 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands, yet worthy as well from its di- 
mensions as ee of becoming the Cathedral Church in this your 
new Diocese. A building not only in every respect calculated for the per- 
formance of the solemn rites of the Church according to its daily and ordin- 
service, but also those more solemn rites of Confirmation and Ordination. 
i building also of sufficient capacity and worthy of those annual or other 
mblages which it is our happiness to witness from time to time in the 
Cathedral Church of this great Diocese, at the pressing calls of christian 
charity.’ (Great applause ) ‘ 

Your friends here, and I among them, entirely concur with you in the 
desirableness as well asthe importance of this undertaking, and deem it a 

ivilege to have been permitted to contribute towards it. They cordially 
join with you in bright anticipations as to the fature, and doubt not—mis- 
trust not that the colonists of New Brunswick will heartily co-operate with 

ou and respond to your wishes. They are sorry, certainly, when they look 
orward to your departure from a us—when your countenance and 
our advice shall no longer help to guide and cheer them, but they are re- 
joiced in this and look forward with strong feelings of hope and of joy, that 
considering the shortness of the distance between this couttry and that part 
of America to which you are going, and the great facilities that are now 
presented for intercourse, they will still have the gratification of seeing you, 
as from time to time you may be enabled to visit your native land.—(Great 
applause.)—They depute me to express, let me add to assure you, that you 
carry with you from these shores, their fervent wishes and prayers for the 
success of your spiritual labours, and they depute me also to say to you how 
deeply interested they must ever be in al! that concerns your futare welfare. 
Applause. )—They do venture to express a hdpe that the pecuniary offering | 
now make, may be an encouragement to you in going forth on your | 
high and holy mission, and prove as it were a nucleus, around which the 
contributions of the colonists in New Brunswick may abundantly gather. 
We do trust also that it will be received by you, as a mark, however inade- 
quate to your deserts—yet still as a mark of the very great and affectionate 
t in which you are held among us, and that it will be to you a proof 
of the lively interest with which—while absent in the flesh, yet present in 
the spirit, we shall hear of all your movements—in the words of the great 
e of the gentiles, joying in beholding your order, and your faith in the 
LORD.—( Applause )—Addressing the Bishop of Exeter, Bishop Coleridge 
now said, My Lord, J will not trespass longer on your time or on your feel- 
ings, but as one who has trodden, with whatever steps it may have been, 
the same field of labour to which our reverend brother in Christ is now go- 
ing forth, and, through the unmerited mercy of God, having richly tasted of 
those blessings which, amid difficulties, privations and dangers. still spring up 
to gladden the path of ministerial duty, I claim it as my special privilege, 
with my whole heart, and much hope, to commend him to the Father of 
mercies, and the God of allconsolation, in and through Christ Jesus our Lord, 
I now, my Lord, place in your hands the cheque which by Mr. Bartholomew 
was just now delivered to me. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter now rose amidst great applause, and ad- 
dressing Bishop Medley, said, I am rejoiced to be the channel for convey- 
ing this precious gift to you, and, in spite of apprehension that I may wea- 
ken the most touching address which you have just heard, I cannot permit 
myself to do this, without at the same time expressing my own sentiments 
en 80 interesting an occa:ion as the present. Permit me then to say, on this 
the eve of our separation, that in youl haye had one of the most valued 
and exemplary — my Clergy ‘Tome, therefore, and to this Diocese, 
—to this city especially,—this day, though it is a day of thankfulness, yet 
still is not one of unmixed gratification. We most deeply regret that you 
are about to leave us, but still are thankful that you are called to a nobler 
and larger field of labour ; and humbly hope that God who has called you 
to it, will give you strength and grace to work for HIM there, as you have 
well and zealously worked for HIM here.— (Great applause.)—And here 
let me express one sentiment, and the only thing, as it appeared to me, wan- 
ting in what has been so well said by my reverend friond Bishop Coleridge, 
and in which, probably, he was restrained by his own modesty,—and that 
is that while persons are led forth from this country to its distant possessions 
as colonists, and while missionaries go forth for their spiritual instruction,— 
this will no longer be done undivested of the oversight and superintending 
care of that high officer of the Church, whom Christ himself has appointed 
to be over her in HIS name. Upon this subject I am uot speaking theoret- 
ically : experience has told us of the great good which hes been permitted 
to be achieved through carrying forth the Episcopate into our colonies.— 
(bear, hear.) —When I look on my left I see there a living proof of the in- 
comparable benefit which has resulted from carrying forth the system of 
Church discipline in all its fulness and integrity into our distant possessions 
and colonies. The Charch in the West Indies, and especially in that part 
of it which was presided over by him, presents now a very different aspect 
from what it did twenty years ago,—(hear, hear.)—and while our thanks, 
in the first place, are due to HIM from whom the gift of increase cometh, 

et may we also be permitted to tender our thanks to those who have la- 
Roaredy- and successfully laboured in his cause.—({ Applause. )—May it be 
long, however, before we or any may have occasion to thank you for the 
services I know you will render. May it please God to give you such a 
measure of health and strength as shall enable you to spend, and to be spent 
by HIM, in the field to which he calls you; and though we look forward 
with joy and hope to the gratification that will ever arise when we can oc- 
casionally meet you, yet may even this be under circumstances suchas shall 
enable you to return again to rale over that Church, and spiritually direct 
those people over whom in Holy things you have been called upon to pre- 
side.—(Great applause )—The Lord a now placed the cheque in the 
hands of the Bishop of Fredericton, aud as he resumed his seat was greeted 
with renewed applause. 

The Bishop of Fredericton (Dr. Medley) then said, My Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, Bishop Coleridge, and my dear and valued friends so many of whoin 
I meet on this occasion—Believe me I rise to address you with mingled 
feelings, and these not unmixed with those of a very painful character. It 
is impossible, one cannot with whatever hope one may go forth, separate 
oneself from friends so loved and valued as mine have As to me, without 
feelings of pain. Still I do trust that those of faith and hope will be so strong 
within me as will enable these to swallow up and triumph over the rest.— 
(Hear, hear.) I hope I may say in aspirit of humility and without any de- 

ure from that modesty which becomes us all, that I do feel that God has 
called me to this post. (Hear.) The circumstances under which it was of- 
fered to me,—the circumstances that preceded, accompanied, and followed 
it, have all been of sucha character as leaves no doubt upon my mind that it 
is God's cull, and that | should have been an untrue a unfaithful servant 
of Christ and hisChurch, had I not obeyedit. (Hear.) You then, my Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, and you Bishop Coleridge, were quite right, when you 
said that a present made in this particular form was much more congenial to 
my feelings than it would have been in any other. Believe me it would 
indeed have been most painful to my feelings,—unmixedly painful, rather 
than a source of satisfaction and joy, had ~~ other form for this been adopt- 
ed. [Hear, hear.] Had it been one of those modes of testimonials that 
are merely personal in their character, and are now become so cheap and 
so common, that, however well meant, they are stripped of their value ;— 
had, 1 say, any thing bearing this character been presented to a Bishop of 
the English Charch going out to perform most important spiritual duties in 
a newly formed Diocese in one a distaut possessions, I hesitate not to 
tell you, that I should have felt that our tone and proper standard was low- 
ered, and that wretchedly we had gone back from the spirit of the Gospel 
to the sordid and consual opicts of the world: that we had exchanged the 
pure gold tor merely wretched dross, aud sacrificed the most high and sol- 
omn considerations for the momentary gratification of a feeling of vanity.— 
(Hear, hear. | 

In thankfully accepting this valuabie tribute then of your regard and es- 
teem, I do it as the servant of the Charch : I do it as your Trustee for the 
fulfilment of hi h and holy duties. | accept it, —thankfully accept it as a 

t that you believe the dcctrines of the Church: that you love the prin- 
ciples of the Chureh: that youare prepared to live saiedibne to, and to die 
in the belief of these doctrines and these principles ; and that whatever 
differences of opinion there may be upon some points armong you, yet still 

ouare in the main agreed, and together, make up a body of sincere, faith- 
al, and conscientious churchmen. [ Hear, hear ] Upon no other condition 
onght you to have otfered it ; on no other conditions could I consent to ac- 
ceptyour gift. But I doaccept it because I believe I have rightly interpret- 
ed the feelings which prompted it, and ! assure you it will be to me a source 
of increased satisfaction and gratification if | find it received in the colony of 
New Brunswick with that cordial welcome which it deserves. That I have 
ground to believe such a reception does await it in that country, I will men- 
tion one fact. A relative of my own family,—a missionary id New Bruns- 
wick, had sent to his friends in England to solicit subscriptions towards the 
restoration of his own church, which was falling into a state of decay ; but 











Most happy am I in being enabled to say, on behalf of the gentleman who 
manifested this strong interest in our work, that those valned friends 
ot his, who had intended to contribute towards his church, not only give 
their contributions still, but also gave their aid to the Cathedral.—The occa- 
sionon which we are met then is rendered doubly pleasant inasmuch as it 
shows the principle of expansiveness that belongs to it, and the growing 
power of our beloved Church. It shows that the time has come, when if I 
may express it, God will lengthen her cords and strengthen her stakes.— 
(Applause.) It shows that whatever divisions may arise among us,—and no 
man can lament these more than I do,—there is within the Church itself, 
a growing and fructifying power that proves her sound at heart, and which 
could not be manifested did this soundness and healthiness not exist. (Ap- 
plause.) We all know that in a person about to die, the coldness is first 
perceived about the extremities, and if therefore we find the extremities 
continue warm, we indulge the hope that there is a power about the heart 
sufficient to cause the vital organs to continue the performance of their func- 
tions. So also when we fiad the Church sending forth her missionaries to 
the distant colonies of the empire and her Clergy and her Bishops giving to 
these their support, we may feel assured that God isalso giving his blessing, 
and that in his good time and manner all will be found right at last. (Hear, 
hear,) Ofthis I feel assured, that in guing forth to a distant colony, unless 
we do this in the spirit of hope, we may as well not go at all. With what 
advantage should { go forth asa missivuary of the Church, to a distant land, 
if I were in despair of the Church at home? Of what use would it be for 
me to attempt to carry out among colonists of New Brunswick, the liturgy 
of the Church ; to express an affectionate zeal for their welfare: to seek to 
multiply churches and clergymen among them; and to exhibit to them 
there the Church in all its fulluess and imposing grandeur, if L felt at the 
same time that there was decay in the Church at home? But I have no such 
feeling. I amconfident that the more we exert ourselves to give to those 
who are at adistance the Church in all its fulness and efficiency ,the more sure- 
ly will this be returned iu blessings upon ourselves. (Hear, bear,) 1 will now 
take theliberty of stating betore you what the actual position in spiritual things 
of New Brunswick is. In doing this, however, I shall pass no censure on any, 


| I shall neither look tothe right hand, nor to the left, but proceed simply to state 


that matters there having relation to the Church are totally dissimilar from 
anything we find in England. The government, from whatever cause,—for 
I know not, neither will 1 stop to enquire, are, in the colonies, acting rather 
upon the numerical principle,—giving assistance to various denominations of 
christians, but scarcely recognizing the Church as an established Church, 
only allowing her to take her own position as she may be able by her own 
exertions to attain it. Whether this be right or wrong, | repeat [ shal] not 
stop to discuss, It is sufficient for me to know that the fact isso, and toolish 
would it indeed be if we did not consider this in all its effects and bearings, be 

tore entering on the subject of what ought to be done for the colonies, with 
a view to relieving these from a state of spiritual destitution. (Hear, hear.) 
The disadvantages of a state of things such as this are obvious, and there- 
fore, I need not dwell upon them for a moment on the other side, and con- 
sider the way in which the Bishop of a colonial church is affected by them. 
It leads him at the outset to look not so much to his connection with the 
State, as to the spiritual power and authority given him by the Lord Je- 
sus. It leads him to look far above the favour of Princes and of Monarchs, 
and strengthening the ties that bind him to his flock, causes him to feel that 
the more he can unite the several orders of these together, the more will his 
Church flourish, nnd that whatever earthly Princes may smile or frown, he 
willstill be enabled to carrry out the Gospel of Christ, in all its fulness and 
Apostolic purity, and to make his Jerusalem a praise and a glory in the 
earth. (Hear, hear). 


I again say that in these remarke, I cast no censure onany. Ido not do 
this either as regards the State, nor individuals, and 1 beg of you that on 
this point I may be distinctly understood. I merely say this, that we cannot 
shut our eyes to, indeed should be wrong, did we endeavour to shut our 
eyes to the fact, that no distinction is made between truth and error, and 
when too itappears to be openly professed that the State cannot have a con- 
science. (Hear,)—then indeed it is that the Church must be taught 
more aud more to rely on its resources, and the people of England must be 
plainly told that the y Bi and proper support of the Church depends in great 
measure on their exertions. (Hear,hear.) There are in the colony of New 
Brunswick 87 parishes, and there are 47 Churches and 30 Clergymen.— 
Thus a single Clergyman has often the charge of two or three Churc hes,— 
these too at great distances from each other, and it does sometimes happen 
that one Clergyman has charge of a district of 120 miles in extent. ‘Thus 
many parishes are left without the ordinances of religion, as far as regards 
these being ministered in a right way according to our opinions of the Church 
of England, or in such a manuer as is most conducive to the purity and 
spread of the Gospel. 1 meution these things that ron may see what is 
necessary to be done, and | trust, if God’s blessing shall attend me, I may 
yetlive to see the day when the same result shall tullow, which gladdened 
the heart of my right reverend friend Bishop Coleridge, in his own Diocese 
at Barbadoes,—when the clergy of New Brunswick shall be doubled,—nay 
trebled, as these ought to be at once in that country, to ensure even an ap- 
proach to efficient pastoral superintendence. Bishop Medley now, in his 
own name and on belialf of New Brunswick, thanked Bishop Coleridge for 
the most touching and affectionate appeal he had made in their behalf; and 
spoke of the pleasing recollection he should ever have of the time of meet- 
ing him in that place, in company too with one whom but lately be had 
been accustomed to look up to, as his spiritual father in Christ. He then 
proceeded further to speak of the wants of New Brunswick. It wanted 
men,—not the refuse of England, and those who cannot be employed at 
home, but the best blood of England it is thatis wanted there. There is al- 
so wanted in that country efficient 1aen for the Ministry,—not those who 
cannot pass the examination before their Bishop in England, but men zealous 
in their calling, and anxious for the promotion of the Holy Communion to 
which they belong. Bishop Medley next spoke of the population of New 
Brunswick now amounting to 150,000 souls, and this number continually in- 
creasing. Aud proceeding further to speak of New Brunswick, and the 
state and wants of the Church there, he concluded his address by taking an 
affectionate leave of the kind friends who were assembled there. He could 
not, he said, but recollect that life is short and uncertain, and chequered as 
his had been with sickness and with sorrow, it might be God’s will that he 
was taking leave of them for the last time. But however this might be,— 
wherever he might journey, or whatever came, while life remained in him, 
he should never forget thatday. He asked that their prayers might accom- 
pany him on his voyage, and begged for a blessing upon them in the name 
of the Lord. The excellent Bishop, evideutly mach affected, resumed his 
seat. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER SKETCH BOOK, 


Tue Kyickernocker Sxetcu Book: A Library of Select Literature. Edi 
ted by Lewis Gaylord Clark, Editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine. Bur- 
gess, Stringer & Co. 


This handsomely-executed volume, of two hundred and fifty pages, is the 
first of a Series which is to be distinct from that of the ‘ many poorly-print- 
ed, hastily-written, orcarelessly-selected works’ known as ‘ cheap literature.’ 
It is printed upon good paper, and on large clear type ; it abounds in varie- 
iy, and that variety is from the very best sources. But we can better show 
the character of the book by afew extracts. ‘The First Locomotive,’ and 
its continuation by Washington Irving, open the volume. It is full of the 
richest fun In a paddle up the Hadson in 1808, on the first steamboat that 
ever moved on the waters of any river with passengers, the writer encoun- 
ters a slab-sided Yankee, named Jabez Doolittle, who is going ‘up country ’ 
to sell ‘county rights’ for a new rat-trap, for which he had secured a pa- 
tent: 


‘It was a very curious trap, as simple as it was ingenious—as inost inge- 
nious things are, after they are invented. It was an oblong wire-box, divi- 
ded into two apartments ; a rat entered one, where the bait was hung, 
which he no sooner touched, than the door at which he entered fell. His 
only apparent escape was by a funnel shaped hole into the other apartment, 
in passing which he moved another wire which instantly re-set the trap ; 
and thus rat after rat was furnished the means of ‘ following in the foot-steps 
of his illustrious predecessor,’ until the trap was full. Thus it was not sim- 
ply a trap to catch a rat, but a trap by which rats trapped rats, ad infini- 
tum.’ 


The writer finds Jabez studying the new steam-engine ; and he takes 
him aside to say, that ‘if he don’t make a wagon go by steam before he is 
two years older, he'll give up inventin’.’ This issoon forgotten, however ; 
until alter several months, the narrator receives a letter from Jabez, inviting 
him to come and see him, ‘ nigh Wallingford, Conn.,’ as he has ‘ got som’thin’ 
to show him.’ The writer repairs to Wallingford, and in an old clap-board- 
ed, dingy, long one story-building, with a window or two in the roof, the 
knot-holes stutfed with rags, and ‘ No Admittance’ over the door, he finds 
the inventor; ‘ and in the ceutre of all previous conceptions, rat-traps, churns, 
apple-parers, pill-rollers, cooking-stoves, and shingle-splitters,’ stands ‘ T’he 
First Locomotive !’—an unpainted, wopolished, unadorned, oven-shaped 


no sooner did he hear that it was proposed to erect a Cathedral at Frederic. | 488 of double-riveted sheet-iron, with cranks, and pipes, and trunnel-heads. 


ton, than he wrote to me requesting that no such collection might be wade, 
but that his friends would contribute in licu of it to the Cathedral Fund,— 
(Hear, hear.) 


and screws and valves, on four strong travelling wheels. ‘It’s a carious 
critter to look at,’ says Jabez, * but you'll like it beter in motion.’ He pro 
ceeds to light a fire under the boiler, which soon gives evidence of ‘ troubled 
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waters,’ when by pushing one slide and pulling another, the whole machine 
cranks and piston, is in motion. , 

‘It works slick, don’t it?’ said Jabez. 

‘ But,’ 1 replied, ‘it don’t move.’ 

‘You mean,’ said he, ‘ the travelling wheels don’t move; well, | don’, 
mean they shall till | get my patent. You see,’ he added, crouching down 
‘tbat trunnel-head, there—thatcog wheel? Well, that’s out of gear just 
yet; when I turn ¢hat into gear, by this crauk, it fits, you see, on the main 
travelling wheel, and then the hull scrape will move, as nigh as Ican | alg ;. 
late, a leetle slower than chain lightnin’, and a darn’d leetle too! But ii we + 
do to give ita try afore I get the patent. There is only one thing yet, be 
continued, ‘that I ha’n’t contrived—but that is a simple matter—and that jg 
the shortest mode of stoppin’ on her. My first notion is, to see how fast | 
can make her work, without smashing all to bits, and that’s done bv screw. 
ing dowa this eet valve; and I'll show you, F 

And with that he clambered up on the top, with a turning screw in one 
hand, and.a horn of soap-fat in the other, and commenced screwing down 
the valves, and oiling the piston-rod and crank joints; and the motion of the 
mysterious mass incre until all seemed a buz. ‘It is nigh about perfec. 
tion, aint it?’ says he. 

‘ Jabez,’ said I, elevating my voice above the buzzing noise of the machine 
‘ there is only one thing wanting.’ : 

‘ What is that ?° says he, eagerly. 

‘Immortality,’ said I, ‘and you shall have it, patent or no patent!’ And 
with that, [ pulled the crank that twisted the connecting trunnel-bead into 
the travelling wheels, and in an instant away went the machine, with Jabez 
on the top of it, with the whiz and rapidity of a flushing partridge. The side 
of the building presented the resistance of wet paper. One crash, and the 
first ‘ locomotive’ was ushered into this breathing world. I hurried to the 
opening, and had just time to clamber to the top of a fence, to catch the last 
glimpse of my fast departing friend. True to his purpose, I saw him alter 
nately screwing down the valves, and oiling the piston-rod and crank-joints; 
evidently determined that, although he started off a little unexpectediy, he 
would redeem the pledge he had given, which was, that, when it did go, ‘ ix 
would go a leetle slower than a streak of chain lightnin’, and a darn’d lvetle 
too "’ 











‘ Like a cloud in the dim distance fleeting, 
Like an arrow,’ he flew away. 

But a moment, he was here—in a moment he was there—and now where 
is he?—or rather, where is he not? But that, for the present, is‘ neither 
here nor there.’ 

The next information we have of Mr. Doolittle’s ‘whereabouts’ is yiven 
by Mr. Irving. 

‘You must know that I was one among the first band of trappers that 
crossed the Rocky Mountains. We had encamped one night on a ridge of 
the Black Hills, and were wrapped up in oar blankets, in the midst of our 
first sleep, when we were roused by the man who stood sentinel, who cried 
out, “ Wild fire, by !” We started on our feet, and beheld a streak of 
fire coming across the prairies, for all the world like lightning, ora shoot 
ing star. We had hardly time to guess what it might be, when it came up, 
whizzing, and clanking, and making a tremendous racket, and we saw 
something huge and black, with wheels and traps of al! kinds ; and an cdd- 
looking being on the top of it, busy as they say the devil is in a gale of wind. 
In fact, some of our people thought it was the old gentleman himself, tak- 
ing an airing in one of his infernal carriages; others thought it was the open- 
ing of one of the seals in the Revelations. Some of the stoutest fellows fel! 
on their knees, and began to pray ; a Kentuckian plucked up courage enough 
to hail the infernal coachman as he passed, and ask whither he was driving ; 
but the speed with which he whirled by, and the rattling of his machine, pre- 
vented our catching more than the last words:—“ Slam bang to eternal 
rmash!” In five minutes more, he was across the prairies, beyond the 
Black Hill, and we saw kim shooting, like a jack-o-lantern, over the Rocky 
Mountains. 

‘The next day we tracked his course. He had cut through a great drove 
of buffalo, some hundred or two of which lay cut up as though the butchers 
had been there; we heard of him afterward, driving through a village of 
Black Feet, and smashing the lodge of the chief, with all his family.  Be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains, we could hear nothing more of him; so that 
we concluded he had ended his brimstone career, by driving into one of the 
craters that still smoke among the peaks.’ 


Longfellow’s ‘ Blank- Book of a Country School-master’ is full of his bean- 
ties. It contains prose and verse, pathos and humor, story and gossip. It 
opens as follows: 

‘It is Saturday afternoon. Once more the school-house door has creaked 
upon its hebdomadal hinges ; the dog-eared book yawns upon the deserted 
desk ; the flies are buzzing and bumping their heads against the sunny win- 
dow; the school-boy is abroad in the woods, and the school-master has laid 
his birchen sceptre upon the shelf, and with it the cares and solicitudes of 
another week. —, 

‘Saturday afternoon! Delightful season, when the mind, like a tired 
artisan, lays down its implements of toil, and leaves the long-accustomed 
handicraft! How sweet, amid the busy avecations of the week, to look 
forward to this short interval of repose, when, for a time at least, the grind- 
ing shall cease, and the heart be permitted to indulge its secret longings, 
and listen to the soft whispers of its own wayward fancies! Surely the 
feelings of the school-boy linger around me still. [love the dolce far niente 
of Saturday afternoon ! 

‘It is an interlude between the swift-succeeding acts of life—the close of 
aseven days’ journey; a golden clasp, that shuts each weekly volume of 
our history ; a goal, where Time pauses to rest his wing, and turn his glass; 
a type of that longer interval of rest, when our evening sun shall be going 
down; when our lengthening shadows shall point towards morning ; and 
we shall be looking forward to an eternal Sabbath "’ 


‘Ratrn Rinawoop,’ by Irving, is a most amusing autobiography of Gov. 
Duval, of Florida, written down from his own lips. The style is entirely 
unique, and the whole teems with the richest incident and adventure. it 
opeus with this sentence: ‘I am a Kentnckian by residence and choice, 
bat a Virginian by birth. The cause of my first leaving the “ Ancient Do 
miniou”’ and emigrating to Kentucky, was a jackass" Longfellow’s thrilling 
story of ‘ The Skeleton in Armour,’ and the laughable sketch of ’ Peter Crain,’ 
the Long Island Singing-Master, are fullowed by Geoffrey Crayon’s admira- 
ble story of the ‘Three Guests from Gibbet-Island,’ from which we take a 
single extract : 

it hapgened, late one night, that Yan Yost Vanderscamp was retainiv 
across the broad bay in his light skiff, rowed by his man Pluto. He had 
been carousing on board of a vessel newly arrived. and was somewhat ob- 
fusticate in intellect by the liquor he had imbibed. It was a still, sultry 
night: a heavy mass of lurid clouds was rising in the west, with the low 
muttering of distantthunder. Vanderscamp called on Plato to pull lustily, 
that they might get home before the gathering storm. The ald negro men 
no reply, but shaped his course so as to skirt the rocky shores of Gibbet-ls- 
land. A faint creaking over head caused Vanderscamp to cast up his eyes, 
when, to his horror, he beheld the bodies of three pot companions and bro- 
thers in iniquity dangling in the moonlight, their rags fluttering and their 
chains creaking, as they were slowly swung backward and forward by the 
rising breeze. 

‘What do you mean, you blockhead !’ cried Vanderscamp, ‘ by pulling so 
close to the island ?’ 

‘| thought you’d be glad tosee your old friends once more,’ growled tho 
negro ‘you were never afraid of a living man, what do you fear from the 

ead 1’ 

‘ Who’s afraid ?’ hiceupped Vanderscamp, partly heated by liquor, partly 
nettled by the jeer of the negro; ‘ who is afraid? Hang me, but 1 would 
be glad to see them once more, alive or dead, at the Wild Goose. Come, 
my lads in the wind!’ continued he, taking a draught, and flourishing the 
bottle above his head, ‘ here’s fair weather to you in the other world; and 
if you should be walking the rounds to night, odds fish ! but [’ll be happy 
if you will drop in to supper.’ 

A dismal creaking was the only reply. The wind blew loud and siirill, 
and as it whistled round the gallows, and among the bones, sounded as if 
there were laughing and gibbering in the air. Old Plutochuckled to himself, 
and now pulled for home. The storm burst over the voyagers, while they 
were yet far from shore. The rain fell in torrents, the thunder crashed and 
aed and the lightning keptup an incessant blaze. It was stark midnight 

efore they landed at Communipaw. 

Dripping and shivering, Vanderscamp crawled homeward. He was com 
pletely sobered by the storm; the water soaked from without, having dil 
ted and cooled the liquor within. Arrived at the Wild Goose, he knocked 
timidly and dubiously at the door, for he dreaded the reception he was to 
experience from his wife. He hed reason to do so. She met him at the 
threshold, in a precious il] humor. 

‘Is this a time,’ said she, ‘ to keep pe »ple out of their beds, and to bring 
home company, to turn the house upside down ?’ 

‘Company ?’ said Vanderscamp, meekly ; ‘I have brought no company 
with me, wife’ ¥ 

‘ No indeed ! they have got here before you, but by your invitation ; and 
blessed looking company they are, truly !” : 

Vanderscamp’s knees emute together. ‘ For the love of hoaven, where 
are they, wife ?’ 

‘ Where ?—why in the blue room, up stairs, making themselves ae muck 
at home aa if the house were their own.’ 
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amp made a desperate effort, scrambled up to the room, and 
sien dia door. aid aunoktahs, there at a table, ‘on which burned a 
light as fice as brimstone, sat the three guests from Gibbet Island, with 
halters round their necks, and bobbing their cups together, as if they were 
hob-or-nobbing, and trolling the old Datch freebooter's glee, since translat- 


ed into Englis 


‘For three merry lads be we. 
Aud three merry lads be we; 
1 on the land, and thou on the sand, 
And Jack on the gallows-tree.’ 

Vanderscamp saw and heard no more. Starting back with borror, he 
missed his footing on the landing place, and fell from the tep of the stairs to 
the bottom. He was taken up speechless, and, either from the fall or the 
fright, was buried in the yard of the little Dutch church at Bergen, on the 
following Sunday. From that day forward, the fate of the Wild Goose was 
sealed. It was pronounced ahaunted house, and avoided accordingly.” 


The essay on “ Childhood,” is not surpassed by any thing in the volume. 
Invina’s “ Mountjoy,” that exquisite antobiography of «a Castle-Builder,” 
succeeds; aud this is followed by a mysterious and strange, though well- 
authenticated story, entitled “ The Iron Footstep” “ The Married Man's 
Eye,” exposing, in many truthful ways, the tyranny of that matrimonial 
feature, closes a volume, which is afforded (we scarcely see how) at fifty 
cents. We are glad to see that several other works, to be embraced in 
“ The Kuickerbocker Sketch-Book,”’ are already in preparation for the press. 
The present volume will cause them to be sought for with avidity.—N. Y. 

Tribune. 


a 
ACCUMULATING FUND SOCIETY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 


There are societies in England, now in full operation, called ‘ Accamulat- 
ing Fund Societies,’ and having witnessed, to acertain extent, their beneti- 
cial results, | will, with your permission, take up the subject, in the hopes 
that some steps may be taken by other parties, to bring them into general 
operation in this coantry. ’ 

1 am aware that such societies, at first sight, are looked upon with a de- 
gree of suspicion, from the fact that so many bu)d/e societies have from time 
to time been started, with plausible and fair pretensions, while in the end 
they have proved to be mere castles in the air. Such I fearlessly assert, is 
not the case in reference to accumulating fund socicties ; they are based 
upon a firm rock; and, if the laws of the tates will recognise them, they 
are bound to go ahead. 

Before I proceed to details, | would here state, that individually, 1 have 
not the remotest interest in the progress of such societies, and my only ob- 
ject in taking up the question is, from the fact, that I have witnessed the 
beneficial working of similar societies in Exeéianp, and therefore, U thought 
if I could be useful in imparting information to my neighbours, it was my 
duty to do so, and [ trust no less a pleasure. 

It is computed that the society will break up at the end of ten years. 

The Society collectively neither buys aor builds property, but advances 
money to Members individually to effect that object, holding the Deeds, &c. 
of the property purchased, as security till the money is repaid. 

The Society is found ed on the principle of mutual assistance, and the prac- 
tical working is as follows :— 

A tenant pays for the occupancy of his premises, say $250 per annum; and 
suppose he pays hislandlord such rent for tea years, for rental aloue he will 
have paid $2,509, and yet the premises are not his. 

Thus, if he is not a member of a society of this kind, he pays his rent for 
30 or 40 years, and never becomes the owner of the premises, though he 
may have paid the value of it several times over in the shape of rent. The 
object of this Socicty is to assist each of the Shareholders with, say $2,500 
more or less, to purchase the property; he then becomes the owner, pays 
his rent, or thereabouts, in the shape of Share Money and Interest, into the 
Society instead of his Landlord, and the $250 per annum in ten years will 
have returned the capital borrowed, which, together with about one year’s 
additional rent, as interest, spread over the period of ten years, enables 
the persou to become the owner of the property; thus by the above means, 
the money now paid as rental becomes almost entirely an annual addi/ion to 
his property, instead of, as at present, an annual loss If the person cannot 
purchase the property he lives in, but with the Society's funds purchases oth- 
er property, at a fair price, the rents received from the tenants effect the 
mouthly pay ments to the Society in the same manner, and so he realizes from 
80 to 100 per cent per annum. 

The ainount of interest to be paid is2 per cent upon the share; and in 
addition, the highest premium or boans that can be obtained by open com- 
petition among the shareholders ; and the person receiving the advance of 
muney, being a shareholder, of course participates in the interest given by 
himself to the society, as well as the interest paid by others who get money 
advanced to them in the same manner, and by the close of the society he 
will regain at least nine parts out of ten of what he originally paid, by the 

yrevions and subsequent payments of the other borrowing shareholders.— 
he higher the premium paid, the sooner the society terminates 

About 10 out of 109 shares will be simply deposite shares taken by per- 
sons not desiring an advance of money from the society, to such the accu- 
mulated interest, arising from the income of the society, will yield about 
20 per cent per annum, compound interest, payable when the $250 per 
month per share and the profits together amount to $600 per share. 

The security given to the sociely by the borrower is a mortgage of the 
property, purchased with the society’s money ; the deeds relating to which 
are deposited by the trustees at the bank. 

To mortgagors this Association will be of great advantage; for, in the 
event of the money being required by the lender, the same may be dis- 
charged by a loan from this society; and so long as a member continues to 
pay bis monthly subscriptions, he cannot be called upon to pay off his mort- 
gage; by which he avoids the expense of frequent transfer, and is enabled 
to repay his loan by small monthly payments, instead of being compelled to 
pay it off atonce. It may also be the means of saving the property from a 
a fcrced sale at a great sacrifice, or prevent the foreclosure of the mort- 

age. 

When the $250 per month share-money, and the clear profits united 
amount to $600, the Society is dissolved, and the depusitor receives his 
deeds, &c. 

For the convenience of ali parties, the share is payable in monthly instal- 
ments of $2 50, and a person is allowed to take as many shares as he may 
think requisite. 

Thus the payment of $2 50 per month secures $600, or one share. $7 50 
per month secures $1,500, or three shares. $1250 per month secures $3,- 
000, or five shares. $20 per month secures $4,500, or eight shares. $25 
per month secures $6,000, or ten shares. 

The society is under the management of directors, chosen annually by the 
members; its funds are invested in the names of trustees; adirector, in 
Totation, is present with the manager, when the subscriptions are received ; 
and they attend together on the same day, and deposit the amount with the 
bankers, from whose hands it cannot be withdrawn without a cheque signed 
by the trustees, by the chairmin of the directors, and attested by the man- 
ager, so that the funds cannot possibly be misapplied. 

To the capitalist the Society affords additional facilities to realise property 
—to the ipadenmen an opportunity is offered to purchase property without 
encroaching on his trade capital—the mechanic has an opportunity afforded 
to husband his savings and buy a house of his own with the rent he has now 
to pay to the landlord, and the depositor has a handsome dividend secured 
to him upon tangible property. ; ; : ~ : 

The following illustration will explain more fully the beneficial working 
of the society —suppose a shareholder wishes to purchase a house that pro - 
daces a rental of $245 a year, and the purchase money is $2,450 :— 

The Shareholder being owner of one Share, will, in ten years, 
at $250 per month, have paid only $300, but which, with 





interest and accumulations, will then realise lim.... . <sees $600 00 
In consideration of receiving his Share immediately, he is wil- 

ling to allow a Premium or deduction of......--...---+--- $250 00 
Leaving a sum to be paid to him of...........---+----+--++ $350 00 








He will then require Six additional Shares, in all, seven, which, at the 
agreed price, $350 per share, will produce, $2,450, being the sum required. 
On each of the seven Stores he will have to pay $2,1-2 per 

nt ee a en 


— 17 50 per year 
With interest, (at $10 per cent.) $1 per Share or Seven 





The Shareholder. if he makes a more advantageous purchase would reap 
astill greater benefit. 

The peculiar advantages this Association offers for FAMILY ENDOW- 
MENTS, must be self evident. The provision for Children is secured with 
certainty and completeness, and with a much less sacrifice of income than 
is required by the system of LIFE INSURANCE, for by the parent pa ing 
the sum of $2 1-2 per month, or $30 per annum, he secures to each Child so 
insured, the sum of $600 on its attaining, say the age of 14, and that too 
with the advantages of transferring it to another Child in the event of its 
dying before that period. 

I have now as far as I conceive necessary described the working of these 
societies. Should any person be desirous of further information, I will glad- 
ly, as far as in my power lies, give it. 
I have the honour to be, &c., THOMAS RAWLINGS, 
1 New st, corner of Wall, N. Y. 

_——— 
Witt or tHE LATE Marquis of WestminsteR.—Probate of the will and 
six codicils of the late Marquis of Westminster, has been granted to the pres- 
ent marquis, one of the executors, a power being reserved to the Dowager 
Marchioness, the executrix, to prove hereafter. The P acheeye estate in 
England and within the province of Canterbury sworn under 350,000! Be- 
queaths to his wife an annuity of 6500/., in addition to her property under 
settlement; devises and bequeaths his estates at Westminster aud the manor 
of Ebury to his eldest son, the preseut marquis ; to his son Thomas, Earl of 
Wilton, he devises his estates in the counties of Chester, Flint, and Denbigh, 
to be freed from any incumbrances, and bequeaths to him the presentation 
to the rectory of Prestwick, Lancaster. To his son, Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
his Moor-park estate, and a legacy of 170,000/. Leaves the pictures, &c., 
in the gallery and elsewhere, at Grosvenor House, together with the Nas- 
suck diamond, weighing 357 grains, the magnificent brilliant earrings, 
weighing 223 grains, and the round brilliant, weighing 125 grains, as heir- 
looms. Also the pictures at Eaton Hall, as heir looms with that property. 
Bequeaths to the present marquis the furniture and other moveables at Ea- 
ton Hall, and also the family jewels, and appoints him residuary legatee-— 
The will is of some length, dated September 4th, 1840. The sixth and last 
codicil is dated Feb. 3rd, 1845, confirming the will, 
PReseNT FROM THE Kine or Prussia TO Eton Cottece.—The King of 
Prussia, who, it will be recollected, paid a leugthened visit to Eton daring 
his Majesty’s sojourn at Wiudor Castle, now some months since, bus recently 
presented to the college a very splendid work, by a celebrated German 
author, most magnificently bound in morocco. 


The Duke of Bedford has not quite discontinued the preservation of game, 
nor discharged the whole of Sts taboere, but has given his tenants leave to 
course down the hares on their farms. and has reduced the staff of keepers. 
The noble duke has broken up his kennel of greyhounds, and distributed 
them amongst his tenants. 

The manor of Londesborough, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, and other 
manors and estates adjoining, comprising together no less than 1200 acres 
of land, of first-rate quality, are offered for sale by private contract, by their 
noble owner the Duke of Devonshire. 

The Duke of Sutherland has given permission to destroy the hares on the 
farms of his tenants in the parish of Trentham, where they are injurious to 
them. 

Mapriv.—The first races of this season took place on the 7th instant, at 
the Casa de Campo. The Queen and the Royal family arrived at balf-past 
four, sittended by General Narvaez, Senor Martinez de la Rosa, the French 
Ambassador, aud a crowd of nobles and general officers; in fact, all the 
rank and beauty of Madrid were present on this occasion. The first prize, 
asilver cup, the gift of the Queen-Mother, was won by Commandaute, the 
property of the Marquis of Malpica. The second prize of 600 reals, o1 
about 60, was won by Granadino beating Cabrito by aleagth. The third 
prize of 300 reals, given by the society to the horse which could gallop 
round the Hippodrome in three miuntes, was won by Antipoda, doing the 
distance in two minutes and a half. The hurdle race prize was won by 
Fly, the property of the Couut de Hannel, who rode his horse in good style, 
as likewise did Lieutenant-Colonel Moore upon Ali Pacha, and the Duke ot 
Alba upon Rostoriun. The leaping of Macgregor, the property of the 
Conde de Castella, was also very much admired. 

We hear that Sir Robert Peel has parchased the estate of Closeburn, in 
Dumfriesshire, for the sam of 230,000/ —Glasgow Couricr. 

It is said that C. R. S. Murray, Esq., late M.P. for Bucks, is about to erect 
a Roman Catholic church at Great Marlow at his sole expense. 

Mr. Waghorn left Dover on Sunday by the Princess Mary steamer, for 
Ostend, on tis way to Trieste, to test the time between England and Trieste 
that mails could be sent to and from India and the East by that route in- 
stead of Marseilles. 

Mr. Fountayne Wilson, of Melton, near Doncaster, has munificently pre- 
sented a third donation of 500/. to the National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor. 


MARRIED.—At Havana, on the 28th of May, by the Lord Bishop of Jamaica, Joseph 
Tucker Crawford, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul General in Cuba, to Joanna 
Frederica. daughter of the late Advocate Jacobsen, of Altona, and step-daughter of C. 
D. Tolme, Esq., of Havana. i 

On Wednesday the 11th instant, by the Rev'd. Bishop Janes, Miss Angeline Hilton to 
Charles Christian Miller, Esq., all of this city. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 5-8 a 109 3-4. 
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The Great Western sailed on Thursday with 93 passengers. All doubts 
as to the departure of the Great Britain, the iron ship with the Archimedian 
acrew, are, we believe, atan end. She sails from Liverpool for New York 
on the 26th of July. 
In returniug to the examination of our files by the last arrivals, we are 
happy to observe that Sir Charles Napier has made the amende to Lord Sea- 
ton for his hasty remarks onthe case of the Bandieras. The Bandieras, 
it will be recollected, were two Italians who headed a small band of revo- 
lutionists at Corfu, and sailed for Calabria to excite an insurrection. They 
were seized by the authorities there, and, unhappily, put to death, Just 
after those men had sailed from the island the Austrian, Roman, and Neapo- 
litan Consuls requested Lord Seaton, the Goveruor, to send a steamer in 
pursuit of them ; but this his lordship declined doing, as there was not suffi- 
cient evidence of their criminal intentions. The Consuls then asked for a 
vessel to send information of the expedition to the Italian authorities, which 
was granted, as that request could not be refused. Some persons were in- 
clined to cast censure on Lord Seaton ; and Sir Charles Napier having spoken 
of the subject in Parliament, his lordship addressed a reply to a friend in 
England, which was read by Sir Charles in the House of Commons. It will 
be found under our Parliamentary head, and the numerous friends of the 
veteran soldier in Canada will read it with satisfaction. 

The bill brought into Parliament by Sir James Graham for regulating the 
Medical Practitioners, has created much discussion among the professions 
and produced some discord. Sir James has made previous attempts to 
settle this great question, but with a small share of success; and he now 
says he shall despair if the present amended bill fails to give satisfaction. — 
Mr. Wakley, the editor of the Lancet, who is also a member of Parliament, 
opposes Sir James, and met his bill with an amendment. This amendmeut 
he proceeded to discuss on a subsequent night, when the house was ‘coun- 
ted out’-that is to say forty members were not present to hear what the orator 
had to say, and consequently there was not a quorum for business. What 
the ultimate success of the bill will be is uncertain, but the minister has 
evidently a troublesome business in hand, a8 the faculty are divided on 
almost every point. ‘Who sball decide when doctors disagree 1’ 

Mr. Charles Duncan Wake is Gazetted as Consul for Charleston, South 
Carolina. He succeeds Mr Ogilvie, who retires, we believe, from bad 
health. Mr. Ogilvie is one of the most popular Coneuls that has ever resided 
in Charleston, and his retirement is sincerely regretted by the mercantile 
community of that city. He was complimented with a public dinner, and 
retarns, we believe, almost immediately to England. 








shares... .........222 ..00. Pasi rintias coxesd andacs 7 00 

: F 2450 
Which, multiplied by Twelve Months..............----- i2 
Makes an annual payment to the Society of.........- _. ..294 00 


So th ut instead of paying $245 per annum to the Landlord, by paying the 
Association $294 per aunum, a difference only of $49 more, the House be 
come the Shareholder’s own, sh dwing that ia, say Ten yeara, the House has 
been aye for only $490 more than he would during that time have 
paid for Rent. - 


Samnel Rogers— tbe banker and poet, Wi liam Wardswerth, and Professor 
sackland, were invited to attend the Queeu's convert at Buckingham Palace 
lately. This kind and considerate condescension on the partof her Majesty, 
| to men of science and literature, bas given mach satisfaction. 

Prince Albert dined recently with the honourable Company of Gold- 
siniths, sud was on the occasion mad« a member of their Corporation. The 
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banquet was very sumptuous and a number of the Cabinet, nobility 
others were present. The Duke of Cambridge presides at most of the mu- 
sical banquets, and is found to be ever ready with his purse and his influ 

ence to promote the cause of music and to relieve its distressed members. 
It is these acts of kindness and courtesy on the part of the Royal Family of 
England that so endear them to the people. They are in constant inter- 
course with their subjects, and performing acts of kindness towards them. 

It is to this system and to the scrapulous regard that family pays to the lawe 
of England, that make the monarchy of Great Britain one of the most 
secure in Christendom. 

The Bishop of Fredericton has arrived in good health at his See—New 

Brunswick. We give to-day the proceedings of a meeting in the city of Ex- 

eter held just before his Lordship’s departure, for the purpose of presenting 

a Testimonial to him. There is to be shortly erected a Cathedral at Frede- 

ricton, and many valuable gifts were exhibited at the meeting, consisting of 
splendidly-bound books, gold and silver vessela, for the Communion, &c. 

£1,400 sterling were also presented to the Bishop. The proceedings and the 
speeches will be read with interest, and cannot fail to give lively satisfac- 
tion to the people of the colony, who will receive these gifts as the bounty 
of the mother country and of the mother church. 


TEXA8S—MEXICO. 
The Texas question grows more complicated ; and its complexity involves 
in deeper difficulties the matter of Oregon. At least we infer as much from 
the hostile tone so lately assumed by the Union, the government Journal at 
Washington. The Union, as soon as Mr. Ritchie reached the seat of govern- 
ment and assumed its direction, put forth several pacific and conciliating 
articles in relatiou to the pending negotiation witb Great Britain, which we 
with great satisfaction copied. They inculcated, very properly, the idea that 
the United States would strenuously maintain their own positive rights, but 
intimated at the same time, that regard would be had to those of Great Bri- 
tain. This was very satisfactory, and all that was asked for by England. 
England requires nothing in relation to the territory of the north-west coast 
that is uot her just due.—She will take, nay ask for nothing that she cannot 
prove to be her own by the most ordinary principles of law and justice. Is 
was this spirit of impartiality that induced ns to hail with so much satisfaction 
the early articles inthe paper, to which we have just referred; and it is 
with pain that we see any change of tuae or of sentiments which were so just 
and honourable. 
We cannot see why any increasing difficulties ia the way of Texan annexa- 
tion should embarrass the negotiations in reference to Oregon. The navi- 
gation of the Columbia river can have little todo with the navigation of the 
Sabine or the Brasso3; nor can it be necessary, if the American standard 
does not wave at Galveston, that it must float on both banks of the great 
river of the west. The two countries—Texas and Oregon, are so remote 
from each other, and one of them so remote from the great theatres of civ- 
ilization on either side of the Atlantic, that we do not perceive any iden- 
tity of interest, or the operation of any circumstances that would make 
the fate of one depend on the fate of the other. If Texas should decline 
the overture of annexation, and remain an independent republic, she must 
still be the friend and ally of the United States. The contiguity of the 
two ; the similarity of laws and institutions ; the identity of language, and 
in fact their common origin, make them one and the same. Texas, 
which is nothing more than a colony of the United States, cannot be hostile 
to the country from which she sprung. Nine tenths of her population have 
emigrated from the United States, and seven tenths have fathers, mothers, 
brothers, or sisters still residing in them How then can any thing but 
kindness and reciprocal acts of good-will prevail? 

How the question of Texas annexation really stands at this moment we 
cannotsay. Newspaper reports, however, affirm that Capt. Elliott, the Brit- 
ish Commissioner, and M. Saligny, the French Chargé, have been able to 
conclude a treaty between Mexico and Texas, in which the independence of 
the latter is recognized and acknowledged by the former; and this recogni- 
tion, itis assumed, renders the act of annexation unnecessary. Hence the 
disappointment of the Cabinet of Washington, and the anger of the 
Union 

It is very doubtful to us how far the two functionaries just mentioned have 
been wilful instruments in this business. We know that France and England 
have long striven to indace Mexico tu acknowledge Texan independence— 
that is tosay to give up that which she can no longer retain. The answer of 
Mexico to this solicitation has invariably been, “we willdo soif you will guaran- 
tee that Texas shall not annex herself to the United States hereafter.” To 
this unreasovable demand no reply could be made, and hence the act of re. 
cognition by Mexico has remained for years unconsummated. 

It may, however, be possible that since the overthrow of Santa Anna and 
the favourable acceptation of the Annexation proposal by Congress, that the 
new government of Mexico has seen the error of holding out for an impossi 
ble coudition, and signified its wishes to the British and French resident 
Ministers. If 80, those Ministers had nothing to do but to communicate 
this change to the Texan government. This would be in accordance with 
their instructions, long since received from their respective governments in 
Eurepe, and not from any sudden effort to thwart the wishes of the United 
States, or from any feelinge hostile to the interests of this country. It was 
the mere carrying out of the old and long-standing orders to offer media- 
tion whenever it would be accepted. If Mexico has so relaxed in her pre- 
tensions, it is for tunate forher, but we should fear it has come too late: but 
the Congress of Texas, which is about to assemble, and the decision that 
the Convention, called by President Jones, may arrive at, will decide this 
question. Texas has now two strings to her bow—she may come into this 
Union. or she may remain independent, with the approbation, and with a 
quit claim from her old enemy, Mexico. 

We have expressed the opinion that the annexation party of this country 
have too hastily construed the acts of the British and French functionaries; 
we repeat the belief that they have done nothing more than carry into 
effect the standing orders of their governments, because they dreaded any 
renewal of hostilities between Mexicoand herrevolted province. Howlamen- 
table, then, is it to read such sentiments as are daily put forth in some jour- 
nals. A letter-writer in Washington declares in positive terms that England 
and France bave promised Texas all the funds she may require to relieve 
her from her embarrassments—that all the Texan members of Congress are 
to be bought with British gold, and that a pledge has been given to Mexico 
by the two mediating powers, that Texas shall not, now or hereafter, annex 
herself to this country. The writer of this letter has, moreover, fixed the 
sum England will pay for buying the Texan Congress at five millions, but 
does not say whether pounds sterling or dollars be his meaning. This point 
we suppose is to be left to the decision of the greater or less credulity of the 
reader. If five millions sterling be the sum, it will amount, with difference 
of exchange, to twenty-five millions of dollars, a sum in our estimation, that 
would induce every American man, woman, and child in Texas, to “ clear 
out,” leave their lands, and come home. 

We are quite confident that no guarantee has been given beyond the 
natural one—that England and France pledged themselves to the sincerity 
of Mexico, that she would not at any tims, or under any other gov- 
ernment, revoke the recognition of independence uow made and ac- 
knowledged. To the assertion—that the two great European powers are 
to pay the debts of Texas, we beg to ask how the grants for such a purpose 
are to paes the British House of Commons and the Freach Chamber of 
Deputies? Can any rational being say that such an act is probable or even 
possible? Is there no accountability due by the governments of theese two 
countries to their Legislatures for such a profligate expenditure of the 








national treasure? It is possible that the recognition of Texan iadepes, 
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dence, guaranteed by England and France, would, if ancoupled with annex- 
ation, enable Texas to contract loan a with European capitalists; but what- 
ever the sum paid, or by whomsoever lent, no part of it we are sure would 
come from the British or French national treasuries. t. 

Buying members of the Texan Cougress with five millions of British 
gold is an assertion too childish to merit a single comment. And equally so 
is the statement that the two mediating powers have given a pledge to Mex- 
ico, that Texas shall not avnex herself hereafter to the United States.— 
We make these remarks in the bope that the public mind will not be led 
away by the more ardent wishers of annexation. All such statements tend 
to produce distrust and dislike between the people of Great Britain and 
the United Stetes; to weaken the ligaments that bind the two countries, 
together, and are calculated to re-produce all the horrors of war and blood- 
shed. — 

*,* We announce with unfeigned sorrow the death of Mr. Robert Jaffray, 
one of the oldest merchants of this city. 

Robert Jaffray was born in Kilmarnoch, Scotland, in the year 1779, and 
was consequently at the time of his death in the 66th year of his age. He 
has been connected with this country for about forty years—having been a 
partner ina mercantile house established here in 1805, which was continu- 
ed under various firms up to the present date, His actual residence in the 
United States commenced in the year 1815, immediately after the termina- 
tion of the war, comprising a period of about thirty years, during all of 
which time he has been actively engaged in business. 

He became a member of the Presbyterian Charch in the year 1826, and 
has always borne the character of an ardent and consistent Christian. He 
was himself the son of a Presbyterian clergyman of Scotland. 

His last illness was of ouly eighteen days’ duration, and in its first stages 
was accompanied by great agony—the disease being one of the most painfal 
to which the hnman frame isliable. But no extremity of pain could disturb 
the religious serenity of his mind, or prevent him from attering, during the 
intervals of anguish, expressions indicative of a most happy state of mind 
to those around him. 

During the last few days, however, he suffered but little, and on the 11th 
of June, at 28 minutes to 4 p.m., he expired without a struggle. 

Mr. Jaffray married a lady of Rhode Island, who lives to lament her irre- 
parable loss. He also leaves behind him several children, aud a large cir- 
cle of warmly attached friends. His industry, perseverance and know- 
ledge of business, enabled him to accumulate a handsome fortune, and he 
was about to retire from active life to enjoy the fruits of his labour in re- 
tirement, and in the besom of his family, whom he most tenderly and en- 
thusiastically loved, when God called him to his account. 





We lament to announce the death of Lieut. General Sir Richard Jackson, 
K. C. B., Commander of the Forces, at Montreal, on Tuesday last. The 
Gazette says :— 

Sir Richard was the son of Christopher Jackson, Esq., of Petersfield, 
Hampshire ; he was born in 1776, and entered the arm in his sixteenth year 
as Ensign in the 2nd Foot, on the 9th July, 1794, and was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenantand Captain on the 24th May, 1793, in which year he 
served in Ireland during the rebelli n. He accompanied the expedition to 
the North of Germany iv 1805, and was present at the siege of Copenhagen 
in 1807, and received promotion as Captain and Lieutenant Colonel on the 
4th August, 1808. He embarked with a detachment of the Coldstream 
Guards for Cadiz in March, 1810,and was present at the defence of 
Cadiz and the battle of Barrosa. He also served during the campaigns of 
1811, 12, 13, und 14 (in which last year he was promoted to the rank of 
Colonel) asan Assistant Quarter Master General, and was present at the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onor, the siege of Ciudad Roderigo, the battle of 
Salamanca, the passage of the Bidassca, the battle of the Nivelle, the pas- 
sage of the Nive, and the battle between the Nive and the Adour, the 
action of St. Palais, the battle of Orthes, the action of Aix, and the battle of 
Toulouse. He was honoured with the Cross and two Clasps for his ser- 
vices at the battles of Barrosa, Fuentes d’Onor, Salamanca, Nivelle, Nive, 
and Urthes. He wascreated a baronet in 1815. 


FRY’S NEW OPERA OF ‘ LEONORA.’ 

The critics are at issue regarding the new opera produced last week, in 
Philadelphia. By some it is pronounced to be the greatest production of 
the age, while others declare the music to be only a cen o from the great 
masters. One thing is, however, certain—the public crowd n ightly to visit 
its representation—a tolerably conclusive proof that it must possess merits 
—for we hold it as an indisputable fact, that the public will not crowd to 
dramatic representations, which do not possess intrinsic value. It is a diffi. 
cult task to decide immediately upon the character of an opera. New mu- 
sic requires time to be appreciated, and the singers require practice to do 
full justice to the composition. We trust to see Leonora in New York, and 
doubtless Mr. Fry is making his arrangements to prodace his piece here 
during the ensuing season. The stamp of New York approbation, a city 
in which so many foreigners from the continent of Europe reside—most of 


whom are judges of operatic music —must be an object of ambition with 
the author. —_ 


NEW WORKS. 

The “ Crescent and the Cross,” or the Romance and Realities of Eastern 
Life, by Eliot Warburton, Esq. This isan extremely agreeable work, and 
although the public have had many others on the same subject, there is suf- 
ficient novelty in these volumes to interest and instruct the reader. This 


work, which is in two volumes, forms No. XI of Wiley & Putnam’s Library 
of Choice Reading. 


From the same publishers, the “ Age of Elizabeth,” by William Hazlitt 
The great reputation of the author as a writér and a critic, has always crea- 
ted a demand for his works. His purity of taste and force of argument, 
compel the reader to admire and do homage to his genius. The reading of 
a single one of his productions excites an insatiable desire to peruse the 
whole of them, without which no» library can be considered as complete. 
“ The Age of Elizabeth” forms No. XML, of the Library of Choice Reading. 


“ Seif,” by the author of “ Cecil.” The admirers of “ Cecil,” are prom- 
ysed an additional and increased enjoyment from the perusal of “ Self.” The 
favour it has received from the hands of the English and American critics, 
has not been unworthily bestowed. Harper & Brothers. 


No. 29 of Harpers’ “ I/luminated and Pictorial Bible,” is published, 


which, in beauty and style of execution, is inferior to none of its predeces- 
sors, 


“ Mrs Caudle’s Curtain Lectures” are published entire. Of these it is 
unnecessary to speak, each consecutive lecture used to be looked forward to 
as an inexhaustible fund of amusement. William Taylor, 2 Astor House. 

The “ Smuggler,” by James. Harper & Brothers have just issued the 
new novel by Mr. James ander the above title. We gather, from a hasty 
glance, that itis founded on the adventures of a gang of smugglers, who after 
many outrages, and a long career of spoliation, became reformed, and re- 
trieved ; some excellent love passages enliven the story and give spice to it 
for the express benefit of the fair reader. 

The “ Pilgrimage of Treves,” by C. E. Anthon, is a beautifully printed, 
and pleasingly written little volume of tray els, by the son of Dr. Anthon.— 
Itcompriscs historical notices of the sey eral objects of interest in the Ancient 
City and Cathedral of Treves, and other cities of 


! ‘ the Netherlands and 
Belgium. We cordially recommend this wurk ; 


o the attention of our 


Che Alvion. 


secured good audiences, and some of them overflowing. Placide repeated 
his never tiring Sir Harcourt Courtly and Grandfather Whitehead, on Mon- 
day; on which occasion Miss Clara Ellis resumed her part of Lady Gay 
Spanker, and materially added to the attraction of the evening, forming a 
most agreeable contrast to the painful repr: semt. ‘ion of the preceding Mon- 
day. It has been unfortunate for the professional representative of this 
Lady, that she has been thrust into parts for which she is physically and 
mentally incapable. Her Volumnia, Lady Macbeth, Queen in Richard, and 
Portia, were so far beyond her powers, that it was only the remembrance 
of her well established claims, as an actress of merit, which induced the au- 
dience at the Park even to tolerate her in these personations. We trust 
that the Park management will not permit their company, in the ensuirg 
season, to become so weak, as to hazard the professional character of their 
favourite stock actors; the policy is utterly destructive to the true interests 
of their theatre, and it is an act of manifest injustice to the actors and the 
public. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dyott took a benefiton Tuesday evening. They had been 
promised the assistance of a new aspiraut for histrionic fame, who at the 
last moment failed in hisengagem _, and the beneficiaries gave the hack- 
nied play of the Stranger instead, personating themselves the hero and hero- 
ine, in a style that was really far above mediocrity. Indeed Mrs. Dyott was 
actually excellent as Mrs. Haller. We have taken frequent occasion to 
mention the judicious and attentive acting of Mr. and Mrs Dyott daring the 
season—they have proved substantial additions to the stock company, and 
we were pleased to see a tolerably well filled house, and that too by their 
personal friends It told well for their standing in private society. 

Oue of the great features of this week has been the re-appearance of Mr. 
Anderson for one night, in Claude Melnotte, and Charles, in the Elder Brother 
—an admirable stroke of management, considering the interest excited by 
the proposed appearance of Mrs. Mowatt on the following Friday, and the 
announcement of a new and effective reading of Claude Melnotte from Mr. 
Crisp. The House was crowded to excess, and the reception of Mr An- 
derson was enthusiastic in the extreme. Whatever may be the impression 
Mr. Crisp is destined to make in this character, of this we are well con- 
vinced, that he will find it very difficult to eradicate the impression made 
by Mr. Anderson. There is an impulsive energy, a depth of feeling, and a 
vividness of character thrown around Mr. Anderson’s impersonation, which 
leads the spectator captive, from the commencement to the end of the play, 
rendering the whole delineation one series of triumphs for the actor. We 
were rejoiced to see Mr. Anderson once more in a character, in which he 
has never had a competitor in this city, who produced equal effects. We 
are writing before having witnessed the conception of Mr. Crisp. On Thurs- 
day Miss Ellis took her benefit, and presented Mrs. Mowatt’s successful] 
Comedy of Fashion, for the nineteenth time. 

Miss Ellis presented hor patrons with an address, written and spoken by 
herself, which was received with perfect enthusiasm. Indeed the delicacy of 
the compositiun, and its exquisitely beautiful recitation, fully merited all the 
applause bestowed by the audience, and our only regret was, that the benefit 
of so talented an actress should have been placed between such powerful! 
attractions as Auderson’s /as/, and Mrs. Mowatt’s first appearance—not very 
gallant on the part of the management—to a lady and a stranger! 

On Friday Mrs. Mowatt was to make her arduous attempt to grasp the 
Tragic and Comic wreath—how she will succeed is a problem. She pos- 
sesses all the requisites, but experience—lacking tha/, the experiment is 
doubtful—a notice of her performance will be found in another portion of 
the paper. This evening the Door-Keepers take the benefit of their annual 
ticket nigut—that is never forgotten by the patrons of the Park. 

The French Opera Company openon Monday with “ Guillaume Tell’— 
a full house of course. 








Nisto’s.—This popular establishment has been well attended during the 
week. The new Spectacle is materially improved in the acting by repe_ 
tition, and being aided in the farces by the excellent acting of Sefton and 
Chippendaie, f2rnished a delightfulentertainment for those whogoto Niblo’s: 
purely for amusement. On Monday a new actor from London, Mr. Roberts, 
appears in Don Cesarde Bazan, a character that he has represented some 
100 nights in the British Metropolis. A wonderful ¢roupe of Gymnastic per- 
formers alsoappear, who are considered equal to the Ravels. These united 
attractions will not fail to reward the enterprise of the management. No 
velty and excellence combined are sure of remuneration at Niblo’s. 

Cuatsam Tueatre.—A succession of popular pieces and a reduction of 
prices have filled this house during the week. The Burlesque of Beauty and 
the Beast has been produced with decided success. The talented Mrs. Booth 
was inimitably rich, as Beauty, both in acting and singing. This ludy should 
be at the Park—her appearance there last season, as the Fool in Lear, fer 
Macready’s benetit, was among our most pleasing recollections on that eve- 
ning. The Wallacks go to London—we wish them all the success their 
merits so richly deserve. 


NOTICE.—TWO ALBION PLATES. 

The last two months have enabled us to forward the plate of Netson to 
a large portion of oar readers, and we shall use all diligence in sending it to 
the remainder. 

New subscribers wishing to obtain the plates of Netson and Wetuine- 
Ton will be entitled to both without additional charge ; and any of our pre- 
seut subscribers who do not already possess the Wellington will receive it 
on making application for the same. 

This offer of two plates, representing the two greatest of England’s beroes 
will, we trust, be duly appreciated. 





pss THEATRE.—FRENCH OPERA-—THE MANNAGER has the honour of an- 

nouncing to the citizens of New York, that he has leased the Park Theatre for a lim- 
ited season, and will open it on 

Monday Next, the 16th June. 
With (first time in this city) the celebrated Grand Opera of 
GUILLAUME TELL, 
By Rossini, 

WITH A POWERFUL CAST, AND A LARGELY INCREASED ORCHESTRA. 

{se The Box Book will be opened on Friday morning, the 15th instant, at 10 o'clock, 
at the Box Office, where places may be secured. : 

fe A limited number of Season Tickets will be disposed of, and Private Boxes enga- 
ged for one night or the whole period of performance. 


Ww". ANDERSON, M. D., and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, bas re- 
moved from 73 Beekman street, to No. 6 Beach street, New York. 








1O FAMILIES WANTING A GOVERNESS.—An English lady of reduced circum- 

stances, wishes to be employed in the care and instruction of two or three young 

children, the most satistactory references can be given as to the character, qualifications, 
&e. Apply at the Office of the Albion, No. 3 Barclay street jl 

WRITISH EMIGRANTS, who may have arrived iu this City, and find themselves in- 

volved in any difficulty with Boarding House Keepers and others, can apply for ad- 

vice or information (free from charge,) at the Office of the British Protective Emigrant So- 
ciety, No. 14 Pine street near the Custom House, New York, jit 





\ ANTED a situation as SEMPSTRESS in a Family, by a young woman, who 
would also take charge of one or two children, Apply to E. S., at the British 
Protective Emigrant Society. ji 


AY ARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY.—The Subscriber respectfully informs the pob- 

i lic, that he will have the above well known s¢ a bathing establishment, ready for the 

reception of visitors, on the 20th of June next. Families desirous of obtaining rooms, 

may be called upon in the City, by addressing the Subscriber, atthe Astor House, N. ¥, 
my5l1 6t. HIRAM CRANSTON. 

| ko ANDE AND TEXAS LAND OFFICE—N. y Nay 28, 1845—The Stock- 


holders, in the above company, are hereby notified to meet at their office , 61 Wall 
st, on the 9th, Mon lay next, to elect a board of directors for the ensuing 


) g year. 
By order of DANIEL E. T'YLER Pres't 











readers. a LeEMVUEL Sawyer, Secy- my31 2 
THE DRAMA. LADY, just (rom Europe. wishes to become organist in some Church, and to fill up 

. “ a s a . = i her time in giving lessons on the . ano orte setters (post paid) addressed t 
Parx Taxatee.—* Old Drury” terminates this evening one of the most | THOMAS BATS, 102 Maiden Lane, New York, or to F. Hl, Hebard, 109 Pearl street, 

; ‘ : . - . ] ll be promptly attended to sont 

sccceseful seasons it has experienced for many years past—and we may srooklyn, will be prompts mySl 
with perfect justice say that the closing week has been among the most ex | \ Axe Sane ne iN ine he west be foals onan sown, 8 lady te ere 
soe . . . : : E +m. — a ae oo, npetent ; ar f she can add to 
citing of its attractions—every night having presented a novelty , ) tes qualifications theability to give instructions in DRAWING, it will be desirable. She 

"y = SI = a Ity that ) Will be treated as one of the family. Apply at this Office. , myi7 









OVE COTLAND «. 
BREGONERY OF PROPERTY, IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND xp 


MR. RAWLINGS, having entered into arrange ments with Mr. DEACON, of Lond, 
who is the Ager gaa apes Woe ovals aren ned at a = ventures to offer his servi? 
ces in search o' rmant rty, throu e medium of a registry e i 4 
wards of ONE: HUNDRED NEARS. He! : + ¥ established up. 

r. oes not profess to successful in every case ; yet from his long exper; 
his personal knowledge of the United Kingdom, and from the fact that be hat oo ee 
in nearly every City and Borough in the Old Country, emboldens him to assert that” nt 
bas facilities for obtaining information in reference to Deurmant Property which no ne 
office can lay claim to. Other 

Copies of WILLS procured, &c., &c. 

Mr. R. has been angayed for some time in arranging and perfecting a complete ing 
to Heirs, &c. (comprising upwards of 1000 names), who have been advertised for in the 
country. The charge for searching the same will be One Dollar, and if found Five Dol. 
lars — — . — ane Rowets | oy _ well as Surname and A 

sible, the exact locality where the parties lived at the time the property was beo,,. 
a All Letters must be Post Paid. “ iene bequeath. 
Office, No. 1 New street, N- Y. ; residence 268 Jay street, Brooklyn. 











DUCATION.—REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERC!,) 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University pak 
and Fifth Avenue. lace 
This establistinent which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now pre 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. Noexpense has been oo 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has been built express} _ 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city, an n, 
Huddart has much satisfaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an instity 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenience, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has sUgested 
The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been selected for the pur. 
pose, as regards health and facility of access. All the advantages of the best instrye. 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained be 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground, y 
Further information as to course of stndy, and other particulars interesting 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fou 
street. N.B. The namber of Day Scholars and Day Boarders being limited, 
will be filled as they occur. There are at present some vacancies in the Da 
and several inthe Boarding School; both departments being entirely distinct 
other. 
TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without aecomplishments)— Day Boarders $y 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per qnarter. mylh 


CARD TO THE LADIES.—MISS ANDERSON would respectially intorm her 

friends and the public generally, that she has now opened, at her establishmen; "64 
Bowery, an assortment of Parisian Millinery of the latesi fashions, consisting of Bonnets 
Ribbons, Flowers, &c. To which she solicits your patronage. al 12 yf 


to 
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ILLA ARCHITECTURE.—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying out o¢ 
Country Seats In the styles usually adopted in Britain, are carefully prepared, anid the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences: and the purchase or saje of 
Properties suitably located for the above purpose 
Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., 1.B. M.C., New York. 
Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake, 
State of New York. al 26 
HE BUM FLUTE.—PHILIP ERNST, Teacher of the Flote and Guitar, woyjj 
inform the lovers of Music, that he has now for sale several of the above celebrated. 
Instruments, constructed in every respect in accordance with those now in use at the Pa 
ris and London Royal Academies. ‘Lo be seen at PHILIP ERNS'T’S Music Saloon, $95 
Broadway, near Walker street. my 10 6 


M. H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner for Connecticut, Geor. 
gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Masisa. 
chasetts, Alavama, and Ohio, has removed his Office to No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Man. 
hattan Bank. 
IT ISE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOODS JUST RECEIVED. 
The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In addition to their importations 
they manufactare largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low. 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do well to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at one establishment. The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Brita. 
nia am! Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &c. 

Goods delivered promptly to any part ef the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—or 
packed by an experienced hand. 

Catalogues at the store. WHITTEMORE & TORREY, 

al 19 4m 45 Maiden-Lane. 
ARM WAN 'TED—A person, thoroughly acquainted wilh the science of agricult Ire, 
wishes to lease for a term of years, at a moderate rent, a Farm, desirably situated 
keeping in view the gradual improvement of the soil ; or the advertiser is | willing to up 
dertake the management of an estate, to be cultivated on scientific principles, on which 
alone agriculture can be successfully practised. To any person having a property oforig 
lnally good character of soil, which has sutfered from a bad system of cultivation, this ad 
vertisement is applicable. Address, post paid, stating where an iuterview may be bad, 
* Agricola,” at this office. jit 
Sw HOUSE, TROY, N. ¥., COLEMAN & ROGERS, PROPRIETORS.—Ths 
House, so long and favourably known to the travelling public, is now open. 

Anew story has been added and extensive alterations made ; amoug which are, the ex 
tension of the Dining Room 10a length of 90 feet, and, by folding doors connecting, can 
be extended to 150 feet; 30 new Parlors, with bed rooms attached ; pleasent and airy 
rooms to the number of 60 have been added—affording accommodations for 300 persons. 
The house has been papered and painted throughout. 

The Cars for Boston, Buffalo onl Saratoga starttrom the front of this house. It is also 
bat afew steps from the Steainboat Landing. 

The proprietors trust, by their personal attention to their business and guests, to r+ 
ceive contiuned and ineveased patronage. 

CHAS. S. C@REMAN, CHAS. M. ROGERS, 
late of the Astor House: late of the Steamer Empire 
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I RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS OF im 
TONS, AND #0 HORSE POWER EACH—Under contract with the Lords of the 













PRs 0 kv cdcicdcdoicecsovcesoves CODER nn oles 6066000800600 0sennrs A. Ryrie, Es. 
Cambria .. .-do C. HE. Judkins, By 
Caledonia... Hn 0 00.00.00600+ on00c8teeseo es sence E. G,. Lott, Esq 
Britansia .......... See Pee GA cnicmtinte su ineVeves rich inset J. Hewitt, Em, 
Will sail from LIVERPOOL and BOSTON, via HALIFAX, as follows: 
: From Liverpool. From Boston. 
Hibernia eveccesecse Coe eereeeeecscereeesceeesseceeeseeesseee eccscccecees March Ist, 
COMMIR sccccccccccecees secceceses March 4th. ... ccscepecsrccsscccccsed April Ist. 
Caledonia APC GAD. cccsccccccececccccccaccese May Ist 
Hibernia RET BRUM cccéne 60s cccecscctedested do... 161! 
Britant BY Bcccciccccosccccccedscoccecs June Ist. 
PASSAGE MONEY.—Frow Boston to Liverpool! $120.—isoston to Halitax £20. 
These ships carry experieuced Surgeons.—No Births secure till paid for.—No Freight, 
except specie, received on days of sailing.—Apply to 
aml tf D. BRIGHAM, Jr., 5 Wall-street. New York. 


EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the isi, both, and wuiel 
every mouth, 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctuelly (rom New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 2thof 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
fork. Lomdon, 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1! Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northuinberiand, R. Griswold, “« 10, ‘10, = Se Oe Ue a, 6 CG 
Gladiator, ’. Britton, “ 20, * 20, “ 20) Mar. 7, July 7, Nov.7 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick}]Feb. 1, June l, Oct. if “ 17, * #47, “© 17 
Switzerland, K. Knight, * 10, “nm «§ Wi « gf, “8 
Quebec, F. fichard, 4.. 20. “ 20, “«  20)April 7, Aug. 7, Dec.7 
Victoria (new), EK. E. Morgan, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1] * 17, = fF, “ff 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, ee "uy * eR, ee # «* @ 
Hendrick Hadson, G. Moore, “« 20, “20, “ 20'May 7, Sept. 7, Jan? 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, [Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 17, * , “fF 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, “ 10, “10, ' bef ee ee lt eS 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, “ 20, “20, “ 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb.? 
These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 


gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wine 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bilis of Lading are signedthere- 
for. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South* 


PAckETs FOR HAVRE, [Second Line].--The ships of this Line will hereallet 
heave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 

From New York, 
ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct, 
ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J.B. Pell, do 16ch March, July, and Not 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, l6th April, Aug., and Dec 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, ltth May, Sept. and Jaa 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with ever? 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels Will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For freightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Coa., Agen tsHavre 


From Havre. 


_—_ ——_——_— 


ot RAm BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. ‘The Great Western Stea® 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the * GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power: 
B. R. Mathews Esqr., Commander ; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,’ 3500 tons, 1000 horst 
power, Lieut James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are inteaded to sailas follows:— 

GREAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool. 


From New York. 









ak. POTEET eee Bier ST, BOES | DUMONT yi iis ocss ccs iscdevcces June 12, 1345 
eee ee: By OB. FM atisverecens uceavancece July 31, 
PNG swetcrneuhaccdecs casas ee GG. BF soca benens vecaescnene Sept. 18, d0 
BE Settee wees ee, BE, GO PU MMNOUIT oS ocksiccevccck ceeds Nov. 6, 40 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
From Liverpool. From New York. 

Saturday ..00.cccsccseccccece July 26, 1845 | Saturday.............. : ny r ... Ang. 30, 1845 
OO FF Wes Sy OD FI ss ieidivie’d cick ceXenai Oct. 25, 40 
Oe le Me wee, 1 EN ainay tees mcdcckecs core Dec. 2, ‘0 

Fare per ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $10, and $5 Steward’s (ves, 

Fares per ““ GREAT BRITAIN,” will be annotnced ina fature advertisement. 

For freight or passage, apply to RICHAKD IRVIN. 98 Front street 
New York, Sth May, 1845. my3l 


Fo HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships Britani& 
and Cambria will leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows 
Britannia, Jno. Hewett, Esq., Commander, Sunday, June }. 
Cambria C. H. E. Judkins‘Esq., do Monday, June 16 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax,#20. Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent 





my3l No. 6 Wall-street 
I OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fregrant pre paration for the 

. Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Jt is an unfailine preventative of bald 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the | ur against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms. 

Caution.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enc losed in a new envelope trom steel, 
on which are the words ‘“* Rowland’s Macassay Oil,” surrounded by a combination of beau’ 
tifal designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of the pro- 

: = : | l 

prietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowlond’s Macassar Oil are em 
graved more than 1500 tines, containing 29,028 letters 

Rowland’ Kaiydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepa’ 
ation ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles at sneous disore 
“highly recom nemled to gentlemen to use aiter shaving, an | will preserve the skin ® 
acd white in the most inclement weather 

Kk -wiand's Odlonto is without a rival asa dent frice, by its puri } stimulative 
pro, ies it whitens the teeth, strenethens the ms and eweetens the breath ‘ 

Asa security against counterieits a smali label isattached to every bottle and box e 





above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers sior Messrs. f 





who ire tive \ t 
and & Soo DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York 
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